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CHAPTER X.—COnrTINUED. 

Cyril comes to her side, but he never glances 
at her face as they go down the road to their inev- 
itable separation. It is not until they reach the 
lawn-gate, that Gertrude says : 

“ Cyril, do you remember telling me. just now 
not to be too sorry for you? Cannot you say the 
same to me again?” 

“ Not if the words imply I am not hurt, It is 
more bitter this time than before, for then I was 
scarcely hopeless. Now But even that is 
not so bitter as the knowledge that another has 
won you.” 

“If I had only been quite frank long ago, I 
might at least have made you my friend for life,” 
Gertrude says, sorrowfully. “If we could go 
back to the old friendship—confess—” she breaks 
in upon herself, hurriedly—* you do not think as 
well of me as you did.” 

“We must not go back for other reasons. 
Geoffrey Forbes bars the way, I doubt if I could 
ever have been your friend. But I could have 
avoided you, and at least have spared you this 
dreary explanation. You must not blame your- 
self,” he adds, gently. “You were in no way 
bound to tell me what every girl has a perfect 
right to keep secret. I told you I exonerate you 
from all coquetry. I might complain, perhaps, 
that your womanly tact might have hinted to. you 
the difference on my part, between love and 
friendship: but your own feeling for Geoffrey 
Forbes may have blinded you to any other man’s 
attentions.” 

Gertrude does not answer him at first. When 
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she does speak, it is timidly, almost beseech- 
ingly : 

“ There are dozens of worthier, better women 
in the world, who could make your life happier.” 

“TI doubt that. Yet, know, what you feel. 
You cannot bear to think you have unwittingly 
wrecked a life. I will promise you to struggle 
against my love: on Forbes’s account I ought, and 
no doubt your belonging to him may help me. 
But I can’t. promise to love another woman, were 
she twenty times more perfect than you are. To 
tell the truth, J don’t care to love any one else.” 
And then, looking into her quivering face, 

“You are too tender-hearted,’’ he says, trying 
to speak lightly, “Girls generally think it is a 
pleasant pastime to capture us; You must not 
take it so to heart.” 

Gertrude. makes 


no answer. They have 


reached the house, but she shrinks back. “I 
can’t go in just now,” she says, hastily. 
“ T will say you are safe’ at home. God bless 


you, Gertrude,” adds Cyril, for an instant taking 
both her hands in his. “If I have seemed for a 
moment to blame you, forget it, for in my heart 
I never have.” 

He goes into the house and leaves her out of 
doors. The windows of the'study are open, and 
Gertrude can hear Charlotte question him as to 
what has become of her. Both her uncle’s and 
Mr. Elliot’s voices are quite distinct; Cyril is 
talking to them cheerfully. It seems to Gertrude, 
standing outside, listening, as if she had already 
passed out of his recollection. She does not hear 
Geoffrey’s voice, and concludes he has gore home. 

Gertrnde does not go indoors, but goes away to 
the elm-tree, the broad shadow of which in the 
moonlight hides her completely. She sits upon 
the grass, regardless of its being damp with dew, 
and leaning her arms onthe bench, she rests her 
face onthem. Has she fallen asleep? or is she 
thinking ? 

If she is thinking, it is not of Cyril Elliot. She 
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is not striving to recall what he said to her; 
though she finds afterwards some words of his 
spoken that night, burnt into her memory past all 
obliteration. But she puts all thought of him 
aside just then, by saying it is the loss of Cyril’s 
friendship which» pains her so—not remembering 
that he told her she néver \posséssed it, and that 
what she had ptized was in reality his love. But 
even that, Gertrude is not thinking, as she sits 
there with her face buried out of sight. 

Our revelations come to us without any effort 
on our part. It was in a trance that the Divine 
Apostle saw visions of heaven. It was in the 
quiet stillness of the night, ‘when a deep <leep had 
fallen upon him, that the ghostly visitor haunted 
Eliphaz. It is there under the weird shadow of 
the elm, that Gertrude sees a vision of her future: 
She puts it away from her then with a shudder, 
and would have no faith in its reality. It is only 
when it came back to her again and again, that 
she begins to fear its truth, and to question 
whether she loves Geoffrey Forbes well enough to 
marry— 

“Good heavens, Gertrude! 
matter ?”’ 

It is Geoffrey’s voice. He has nearly stumbled 
over her on his way to the gate. 

« Nothing is the matter,’”’ she says, rising to her 
feet, and turning her face toward the house, in 
the contrary direction from that in which Geoffrey 
is going. 

“TT understood Elliot that you were tired and 
had gone to your room.”’ 

«I was tired and sat down here, I suppose—it 
is late, and time for me to be asleep,” she replies, 
anxious to escape. 

But Geoffrey is not inclined te permit that. His 
first surprise and anxiety at finding her there have 
died away. Why is she lingering out in the 
moonlight alone, after her walk with Cyrii Elliot ? 
Geoffrey’s irritation is freely expressed in his voice 
as he says: 

“Tf you will wait one moment, I have some- 
thing to say to you.” 

Gertrude turns her face to him, without speak- 
ing. She has said she is tired, and any words jar 
on her just now; but she puts aside her impatience, 
and assumes an indifference by no means soothing 
to Geoffrey. 

“I did hope, Gertrude,” he goes on to say, 
“that you would not go back to your old habit of 
flirting with Elliot. It is culpable in any woman, 
and doubly so in one situated as you are.” 

Cyril’s words that he exonerates her from all 
coquetry, flash back on Gertrude’s memory. Why 
do these two men judge her so differently?. Is 
not that love which does her no wrong the truest ? 

“It would be, as you say, culpable in me,” she 
answers, quite calmly, “ You have only to prove 


Is anything the 


your assertion to convict me.” 
“T should think you would scarcely care to 


invite the inquiry after loitering a good hour on 
the road with Elliot. He is unlike ali other men 
if he does not flatter himself you are in love with 
him. It would not require an overstock of vanity 
on his part.” ¢ 
r “He is entirely anliké most men, and I can 
vouch for ‘his thinking nothing of the kind,” 
replies Gertrude, hastily. 

“ Has he been opening his heart to you ?” asks 
Geoffrey, half sneeringly, half suspiciously. 

Gertrade makes no answer, but turns away and 
begins to walk towards the house. 

“ Stop, Gertrude,” says Geoffrey, authoritatively. 
“TI have a right to speak on this matter. If we 
do not understand each other now, we may make 
a failure in our future.” 

Gertrude has stopped, turning round, but not 
taking a step toward him. 

** I suppose love of admiration is born in your 
sex,” he goes on; “and if a man makes love to 
you, you deem it polite to listen to him, Yet you 
can scarcely expect me to be pleased, or to keep 
silence where I totally disapprove.” 

Geoffrey is angry, and is by no means weighing 
his words; indeed, he does not feel the full 
weight of them, until Gertrude’s answer comes 
rapidly and passionately : 

“Do you know what you are saying to me?— 
what you are accusing me of? What confidence 
can you possibly have in me, if you consider that 
I am open to every man’s admiration, whether 
real or feigned? You could not have chosen a 
keener insult than your words imply.” 

“I did not mean them as such, Of course you 
have run away with what I said. If you tell me 
that you and Elliot have had a harmiess walk, 
without love-making on his part, I will retract 
everything that I have said.” 

Gertrude makes no answer. She cannot bring 
herself to trust the man to whom she is engaged 
with the secret of the man she has refused to 
marry. If she did, Geoffrey might blame her as 
he generally manages to do in all doubtful ques- 
tions, but he could not accuse her of enjoying the 
hour spent in the wood. 

“You see, Gertrude, that I am right,” says 
Geoffrey, finding that she is not inclined to answer 
him. “You can’t deny that Elliot has been 
talking nonsense to you, and you did not rebuke 
him as you ought. If you had mentioned your 
engagement—” 

“ That is just what I did,” she interrupts. 

“ Tt does not make any real difference, then, if 
he knows my claim on you,” says Geoffrey, some- 
what mollified by Gertrude’s hasty confession. 
“ Fortunately, Elliot goes away to-morrow, and I 
hope sincerely you will not meet him again until 
my name will be a protection against his imperti- 
nences, and cure in you all desire for moonlight 
rambles.” 





There is the briefest pause. 
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* Yes, he is going away to-morrow, and I shall 
not see him again for a long time, perhaps for- 
ever. Therefore, you cannot think Ivhave any 
motive but the one I avow in saying that I am 
very weary of all this. For some reason, you 
manage to read wrong my simplest actions. | It is 
disagreeable to me now; it will be far worse for 
us both hereafter. Therefore, it is better to end 
it whilst we can—better, I mean, to end our en- 
gagement.”’ 

She says it very quietly, standing where she had 
stopped at his bidding, just beyond the shadows 
of the elm, her face as still, as passionless, as pale, 
as the moonlight resting upon it. Such a calm 
may follow after a storm of emotion: but Gertrude 
had shown but one momentary flash of feeling 
throughout. If she is calm, however, so’ is not 
Geoffrey? 

“Can you possibly mean that, Gertrude?” he 
asks, coming toward her. “ Do you care so little 
for me, that you are willing to separate for a few 
angry words on my part? Cannot you understand 
that it is my great love for you, which makes me 
jealous, impatient of another man’sattention? If 
I did not care how long you strolled in the moon- 
light with some one else, you would have a much 
better right to complain. But as I do feel it, it is 
natural that I am uneasy and irritable, and you 
* should be the last person to blame me.” 

“T did not mean to blame you. Only, Cousin 
Geoffrey,” she says, wearily, “it requires a 
stronger love than mine for you, to bear the con- 
stant Strain you put upon it. It is far better we 
should part, before you shatter it altogether.” 

“Of course it would be better, if you do not 
love me, Gertrude; but a 

**I did not say that,” she interrupts; “ only that 
you are too hard upon me, Cousin Geoffrey.” 

“ But if I promise to be gentler in the future ?” 
he asks, laying his hand on her shoulder as he 
speaks, as if fearful she would leave him at once. 

She does not free herself from him, but says: 
“Tt is useless, it would be useless in you to try. 
Let me go, Cousin Geoffrey.” 

He thinks it best to take her literally, and so 
withdraws his grasp on her shoulder. 

“You are right,” he says, hurriedly. “It is 
too late for us to talk any longer. Pardon me, 
Gertrude, if I have been harsh or rude to you. 
You women should not be so rash as to make us 
love you. You almost madden us with jealousy, 
and then coolly shake your skirts in our face at our 
first rough word, and plead your’ womanhood.” 

“Tt is a poor argument, most of us find,” 
answers Gertrude, bitterly. 

“ Not if you plead its weakness, Do not turn 
away, dear; I can’t let you go until you tell me 
you forgive me.” 

“ There is nothing to forgive,” she says, coldly. 

* Much, very much, if I have made you angry 
enough to threaten to leave me. Say that you 








forgive me, Gertrude, if you wish to let me go 
home with a light heart.” 

Gertrude repeats the words almost mechan- 
ically, and is glad when a few minutes later 
Geoffrey leaves her. She is so weary of battling, 
so anxious to get away, that she never questions 
whether it is a miserable truce between them, or 
an end to all strife. 

After all, it seemed but a‘small matter just then 
to Gertrude, whether her “future will copy fair 
her past.” She has no materials at hand to 
weave something smoother and brighter, so what 
does it matter? There is always much reckless« 
ness in utter poverty, especially with those who, 
as the phrase terms it, have seen better days. It 
is when we grow used to dark days, that we 
learn the truth of the saw : “ Better is bale by bale 
that followeth it.” 

Betty was in the act of locking the front door 
when she heard Gertrude’s voice bidding her open. 

“You here, Miss Gertrude? Why, they said 
you’d gone to bed a good hour ago. What have 
you been doing, getting your dress so draggled in 
the dew,-and your face a deal whiter than the 
wall ?” 

“I have been under the elm-tree, talking to 
Cousin Geoffrey,’ explained Gertrude, briefly. 

“Ts thatall? Youlookasif you'd been fright- 
ened by a goblin. Well, times are changed. It 
used to be talking to one’s sweetheart in the 
moonlight gave girls red cheeks; but now it just 
makes ghosts of them,” grumbles old Betty, as she 
locks the hall door. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“« Nor take her tea without a stratagem.’” 

“But you will come down for the partridge- 
shooting in the fall, Elliot?’ said Mr. Oliver, 
cordially, to his parting guest. 

Cyril could give no promise: his movements 
during the summer and autumn were very un- 
certain. 

They were all standing round the breakfast- 
table, that next morning. The whole family had 
assembled to partake of the last meal with Cyril; 
even Mr. Oliver, who was apt to be late, and 
Charlotte, who was always so on principle, this 
morning only managing to get down as the others 
were finishing. Geoffrey usually came over while 
they were still at the table; but to-day he was 
late, perhaps wishing to avoid the confusion of 
Elliot’s leave-taking. 

Only Gertrude was lingering in her place at the 
table behind the coffee-urn. She did not care to 
join in the eager conversation round her. She 
was about to lose her friend, never perhaps to 
meet him again: and she had to be careful not to 
show so much as an ordinary regret. He had put 
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himself without the pale of her friendship: she 
could not follow him into that path outside, 
where he would fain lead her; and so they were 
to separate. 

“ Good-bye, Gertrude,” he said, coming to her 
where she sat playing absently with the tea- 
spoons. ‘To hear of your happiness will always 
be a comfort to me.” 

“ Good-bye,” returned Gertrude, holding out 
her hand. 

She had lifted her eyes as he stood before her, 
but not quite to: the level of his. Instead, they 
encountered Cherlotte’s; and though those inno- 
cent hazel orbs strayed at once toward Mr. Oliver, 
who was speaking, Gertrude’s color, which had 
begun to waver, came back, steady, and some- 
what heightened, as it had been all the morning. 
Still she did not lift her eyes to Cyril's, and so 
missed the look in his, which might have paled 
her cheek in spite of Charlotte’s observation. 

To Cyril, Charlotte’s observation was a matter 
of indifference. He took that long farewell of 
Gertrude’s face, because he well knew she would 
not glance up to be pained by-its pain: but he 
spoke calmly, and only 

“ Held her hand but as long as all may— 
Or so very little longer—" 
For why should he trouble her ? 

And this was their parting. Geoffrey himself 
could not have felt aggrieved by the manner of it, 

“ We will be at home next week. Don’t for- 
get to tell the servants to expect us,” said Mrs. 
Elliot, as a supplement to her leave-taking with 
Cyril. 

Mr. Oliver protested against such a message ; 
but Gertrude felt a vague sense of relief, through 
all the strange numbness in which she sat still 
there, while Charlotte followed Cyril into the 
porch. She could hear him speaking cheerfully 
to Charlotte outside, bantering her upon her many 
messages and numerous wants, which he warned 
her he would forget before he reached the lawn- 
gate, unless she made a memorandum of them. 
At last he was gone, and Charlotte came in to 
finish her breakfast. 

“ I cannot imagine why Cyril left to-day,” she 
said, as she helped herself to an egg. “There 
was not the slightest reason why he should go— 
unless Mr. Forbes made himself disagreeable, 
which you must confess he can do effectually, if 
he chooses. Itwas not until Cyril:bade us goods 
night, that he seemed to have decided upon going 
away to-day. I wonder you did not notice your 
cousin's satisfaction, when all Mr. Oliver's argu- 
ments failed to persuade Cyril to remain.” 

“ You forget I was not in the room,” answered 
Gertrude, who appeared engrossed in counting 
the spoons and piling them up one upon another. 

“Do you know, I think that was the very 
reason Mr. Forbes was so provoking. If you had 
come in as usual, and had not stolen off to bed as 








a naughty child might, he would not have thonght 

9 much of your loitering on the road with Cyril., 
The best way is to appear perfectly innocent. of 
any intention of wrong-doing, and then it is 
difficult for one to convict you,’' 

“It seems to me a much better way to consult 
one’s own inclinations,’’ returned Gertrude, coldly. 

“ Yes, if there is no one to make a fuss. Mr. 
Oliver feared you were not ‘well; and Aunt 
Margaret rather suspected Cyri) had said some- 
thing disagreeable; Mr. Forbes was awfully 
cross. Altogether, Cyril was the only person 
present perfectly cool and indifierent,”’ 

“ Present company is of course alwe:* an ex- 
ception,” said Gertrude, smiling. 

“Oh, for myself, I had had a walk o{ more 
than a mile with your cousin, when he was not 
disposed to have my companionship. You may 
imagine I was too glad to get home to feel irritated 
at anything.” 

“ My cousin would be flattered by your testi- 
mony,” said Gertrude, smiling at the air with 
which Charlotte made this statement, 

“T would not dare to give it to his face ; not so 
much because it would not be civil, as that I 
would be afraid of him. Your courage is a per- 
fect marvel to. me, Gertrude.” 

“I did not know any opportunity had occured 
to test my bravery,” Gertrude replied. 

“ Jealousy is as cruel as the grave, the wisest 
of all wise men said once, and I am sure ‘he ought 
to have known what he was talking about. It 
ought to have been your lot to have had Cyril for 
your fiancé; you might then walk till midnight in 
the moonlight with some other man, and his only 
fear would be lest you had no shawl, and might 
take cold, I will say, however, that if one is not 
constitutionally timid, it must be good sport to 
rouse a man’s jealousy. It is like the famous 
bull-fights in Spain. A little cruel, perhaps, to 
goad on the poor ¢reature to madness; but if one 
is properly protected, there must. be a deal of ex- 
citement. But certainly a sport not to be gotten 
out of Cyril.” 

“Cyril would not care fora girl in whom he 
had not perfect confidence,” said Gertrude, with 
some unconscious emphasis. . 

“ He has never been deceived as yet by one of 
us. But he is just one of those whom such an 
experience would cure, and make indifferent at 
once.”’ r 

Gertrude was silent. Her hands clasped on 
the edge of the table tightened a little; that was 
all. 
“TI never knew Cyril to have more’ than one 
intimate fri¢nd,” Charlotte went on to say, as she 
placidly sifted. cimnamon and sugar over her waffle. 
“He was like a brother to him, and a kinder 
brother than: Cyril. one could not imagine, But 
one day he had reason to suspect his friend; a 
little more than suspect, for he discovered he had 
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used their intimacy for the pecuniary advantage it 
gave him. Cyril made no complaint, but signed 
a much larger cheque than even a generous man 
might have considered liberal, and no one ever 
heard him mention his friend afterwards. A man 
who could.act in that way would find no excuse 
for a woman who deceived him, though he woald 
never make a complaint.” 

“I suppose it would depend entirely upon 
whether she intentionally deceived him or not,”’ 
returned Gertrude, thoughtfully. 

“I don’t think Cyril would be nice in weighing 
motives. Men seldom are, if you, wound their 
self-love. Besides, the experience I just spoke 
of, has no doubt made him intolerant. If you 
offered Cyril your friendship, ten to one he would 
refuse it.’’ 

With a qnick, impatient motion, Gertrude 
pushed aside the spoons she had been toying with, 
and the blood mounted to her brow. Certainly, 
wt must have been a recollection which caused the 
blush ; for Charlotte’s remark could not have done 
SO, 

“ Confess, Gertrude, that Cyril has refused your 
friendship,” said Charlotte, teasingly. 

*‘ | confess I would much rather give you a cup 
of coffee than talk nonsense.” 

“ Mr. Forbes would not agree with you in call- 
ing it nonsense, if you blush so furiously about it. 
No more coffee, thank you’’—for Gertrude had 
stretched out her hand for the cup. “ Ah, there 
come the letters. One only begins to appreciate 
matis of either kind, when one is in the country. 
Is that an excusing clause for a very bad pun? 
Aunt Margaret has always said that in the country 
all the material for heads runs to wheat: though 
of course on tobacco lands it is different. For 
me, Gertrude?” as Gertrude, having sorted the 
letters in piles, chiefly for Mr. Oliver, sent Char- 
lotte round hers; reserving a magazine for herself, 
and dismissing the servant with Mrs, Elliot’s and 
Mr. Oliver’s share, where their voices are heard 
upon the porch, 

Charlotte’s two letters are postmarked, the one 
from little Medlington, the other from Baltimore. 
It is the seal of the latter she breaks first—an in- 
genious, unreadable monogram, promising much 
society gossip behind it. Before she has come to 
the end of the last closely-written page, Gertrude 
had succeeded in forcing her thoughts into her 
magazine, at her end of the table, from which the 
servant has noiselessly removed the breakfast. So 
that when Charlotte comes to the home-letter, she 
is unobserved, 

Not that she cares for that, as she tears open 
the plain white envelope: but when she reads a 
line or two she does. She lifts up a hurried, 
startled glance: then, re-assured by Gertrude’s 
bent head, returns to her own reading, with a 
troubled line upon her brow, and a painful con- 
traction of the delicate nostrils. One could see 

VOL. xcix.—15. 





that she is keeping herself in a strong tension, 
which does not suffer the letter she holds to give 
a tell-tale: rustle, though her free hand on her 
lap trembles like a leaf. ; 

Gertrude never looks up, until, after a long 
pause, during which Charlotte’s eyes have been 
fixed on the last blank half-page of her letter, 
Charlotte pushes her chair back and rises. 

Then Gertrude gives a startled glance at her 
face. 

“Dear Charlotte, you have no bad news, I 
trust ?’’ she says, impulsively. 

There is a slight quiver of the girl’s lip, at the 
tone of real concern in Gertrude’s voice, “Come 
out with me, Gertrude—I must tell Aunt Mar- 
garet,” she says; and passes out swiftly through 
the long window, to the porch. 

Gertrude follows: if not in time for Charlotte’s 
low, quietly-spoken words, for Mrs. Elliot’s repeti- 
tion of them: 

“Your father ill? Paralysis ?” 

“ Only a slight attack,” says Charlotte, calmly. 
“ But of course they want me at home, Aunt 
Margaret.” 

Mrs. Elliot glances toward the letter; but Char- 
lotte, instead of offering it to her, is crumpling it 
in her hand, as she adds: 

“ Margaret writes in such haste, she is hardly 
legible or coherent. She says the doctor has 
just been in again, and pronounces the danger 
over from this attack. But papa is much shaken 
by it, and Margaret says it would be a comfort to 
have me. I think I must ask you to let me go 
to-day, Aunt Margaret, if Mr. Oliver will be so 
kind as to send me to the train.” 

“My dear Charlotte, if your papa is better 
already, surely there need be no such haste. It is 
very—”’ 

“ Provoking,” she might have added, but 
chances to catch Mr. Oliver’s eye, and with a little 
flush changes the epithet. 

«Sad, certainly. Well, my dear, we will go, 
as you say: and it will be better that I should be 
in Baltimore, within reach, if I could be of any 
use. I only hope Cyril will go at once to the 
house, that the servants may have begun to pre- 
pare forus. Let me see: let me see: we must 
know about the trains.” 

Mr. Oliver has brought his newspaper forward, 
with real concern in his face ; while Gertrude lays 
a gentle hand on Charlotte’s arm as she is turning 
away. 

“ You must let me help you, Charlotte ; let me 
pack for you.” 

“After a little, Gertrude. 
little while; not yet.’”’ 

When Charlotte is safe in the solitude of her 
own room, she smoothes out her crumpled letter 
carefuliy upon her knee. But it is to no account 
of her father’s illness that she turns with that 
sudden shivering relaxing of the tension she has 


Come to me after a 
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been holding herself in; it is not on her father’s 
name that her frightened eyes are fixed; but there 
where Margaret’s hurried hand had begun: 

« Elliot” —- 

+ Gio Mev CA 10% B48 

That evening, when Gertrude stood on the 
porch-step watching the carriage drive off with 
her two guests, it was with a pang, instead of the 
feeling of relief she had expected. It was as if 
the brightest part of her life had vanished, and 
only a painful memory was left to her. The 
boast she had made to Geoffrey had proven a 
foolish one. She could not live over her life at 
Mrs. Elliot’s with anything but pain. 

Mr. Oliver missed his guests—or rather, he 
missed Mrs. Elliot. He turned with an effort to 
find companionship once more in his books, com- 
plaining that his sight was failing, and that the 
weather was growing warm for reading. Ger- 
trude spent much of the day in reading to her 
uncle, whilst Geoffrey, on his part, grumbled at 
having so little of her time, and wished Mrs. 
Elliot back again. 

Betty alone was glad to get rid of the visitors. 
She took great pleasure in piling up pillows and 
blankets on the denuded beds, and in making the 
rooms Mrs. Elliot and Charlotte had occupied 
look uninhabitable and dreary. “ Please heaven, 
we'll go back to the old, quiet way of living,” she 
said, piously. ‘“ We'll have less noise, now that 
the key is turned in the piano, and the parlor 
windows are bowed in. Mr. Geoffrey may not 
like a quiet house, but the rest of us can do with- 
out music until we get harps of our own; and 
we’ll not murmur at having to wait a bit for them.” 

It is not intended for mortals to walk back- 
wards, so, notwithstanding Betty’s pious wish, 
none of the household went back to the old life, 
but forward into a new one, full of new experi- 
ences. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“* The old thorns shall grow out of the old stem.” 

“ Our box, please.” 

The crowd about the door of the post office had 
just scattered, after the dispensing of the evening 
mail, when Elliot came in. There was one letter 
in the box which the postmaster’s helpmeet 
thought needful to scrutinize as she handed it 
somewhat lingeringly to Elliot. 

“ It’s for Mrs. Burger, Miss Elliot. Wedid not 
know exactly where to forward it, but I suppose 
you would.” 

Elliot wondered idly over the letter as she came 
out into the May sunset. The same Elliot of a 
year ago; an inch taller, perhaps, but having out- 
grown in no other way the child whom Delphine, 
on her wedding-day, had left standing on the 
threshold of womanhood, not taking the one step 





across into it. So all those who knew the girl 
best would have said, an inch taller, that is all; 
or, a fuller curve to the willowy figure, a lighter 
grace to the swift movements, a deeper meaning 
in the dark eyes looking out of a face startling 
one with its glowing beauty. The same Elliot— 

Was it the same? 

The girl herself was conscious of no change. 
At first she had been. That night with the dying 
woman—Delphine’s secret—the burnt letters— 
had haunted her like a terrible, confused dream ; 
from which one awakes yet cannot free one’s self. 
But gradually the horror of it had worn away. 
The whole was as apart from her daily life and as 
unreal as a midnight vision; nothing had come of 
it; Delphine was safe; and in her absolute inex- 
perience, the gil had no more realization than a 
child of results beyond her view. And so she had 
gone on, the dominating horror of that night 
fading away more and more. 

There was no recollection of it now, as she 
came lightly out into the May sunset, wondering 
idly over the letter. Who in the world could be 
directing to Delphine here, when all her friends 
must know she has been in Europe this whole 
year! Or, could it—could it possibly be that any 
one had heard that Delphine was coming home ? 

As this hope flashed on her, her heart gave a 
great bound, then sank as suddenly. For she 
had looked more closely at the envelope, and it 
shook in her hands. She stole a glance around ; 
she had crossed by the churchyard wall, and there 
was no other passenger along that whole linden- 
shaded side-walk ; so with furtive, hurried fingers, 
she tore open the shabby envelope with its Balti- 
more post mark, and its ill-written, hardly de- 
cipherable superscription. 

“ For Delphine? Nay, not for Delphine—never 
for Delphine’s innocent eyes,” said Elliot, breath- 
lessly to herself, and bent her own eyes full of 
guilty fear, upon the scrawl. 

So ill-written, so ill-spelled, and in such un- 
grammatical German idiom, that she had but 
barely arrived at the drift of the single page, when 
she heard a quick, firm step behind her. 

Some one had caught sight of the tall young 
figure crossing the sunset light. No one need see 
Elliot’s face to recognize her, who had ever seen 
her walk. Dr. Kearney once told Kate that the 
girl’s movements had a dreamy fascination in them, 
like watching breeze-lifted willow-boughs—no 
twinkling stir, no dash, no hurry: but a rythmic 
swaying full of repose, even when most swift and 
sudden. So she had just time to thrust the letter 


crumpled together into her pocket before Doctor 
Kearney overtook her. 

“I saw you coming out of the post-office, Miss 
Elliot,” (he was a little surprised to observe how 
the girl started, and how the color flamed into 
her face, then died away) “and hastened after 
you to tell you that your father is not well, and 
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must be kept very quiet. He has had a—slight 
attack. I left him comfortable just now; but as 
your sisters were not at home I thought it better to 
warn you. Your sisters will be at home soon, I 
suppose? I think Hessy said they had gone 
over iv town and would be back in the nine 
o’clock train ?” 

Elliot looked up at him blankly. She heard 
literally not one word he said. Those strange 
words of the letter in her pocket were ringing 
over and over in her brain; she could not all at 
once give her attention to any others, For what 
did any others matter to her, after those ? 

Doctor Kearney thought he had alarmed her. 
He hastened to reassure her: 

“You must not be frightened: it is not so 
serious. It is only to keep him, your father, from 
all excitement: and your sisters will soon be with 
you. They are coming over in the nine o’clock 
train,” he repeated. 

“Yes,” said Elliot, forcing herself back to the 
every-day life, out of that glimpse of another life 
which the letter had given her. “ Margaret had 
some shopping for the house, and Kate and May 
went with her. They will certainly be back.” 

“ Then I will meet them at the train.” Dr. 
Kearney lifted his hat and turned up the corner 
of the street, which they had now reached. 
“ Remember, Miss Elliot, you are not to be in the 
least alarmed ; you have only to keep your father 
quiet.” 

Elliot stood still and looked after him as he 
went. What could he mean? alarmed ?—and 
keeping quiet? Her hand stole in a fmghtened 
way into her pocket, closing on that letter. Could 
he know ?—could he have seen ?— 

But that was utterly impossible. Even in the 
panic which seized her, she was conscious that 
that secret was absolutely her own. The ghost 
of a smile crossed her lips, into which the color 
did not come back. Absurd in Dr. Kearney to 
imagine she could be anxious about the girls, 
though they should arrive after night-fall; one 
might know he was not a Medlingtonian, and could 
not get used to the customs of the village, where 
any lady could go alone from one end to the other, 
much later than nine o’clock, and find every man 
on the side-walk move respectfully to let her pass. 
And then her thoughts quitted Dr. Kearney, and 
his baseless anxieties, and went abruptly back to 
the real, the bitter, the remorseful ones pressed 
upon her by the ietter. 

She did not need to read it over again; the 
meaning of it was an arrow still rankling within 
her, for all she set her lips tight against all out- 
cry. But something must be done—something— 

If she had but some money! Would any price 
be too great to buy Delphine’s peace ? 

And she had but a paltry five dollars in her 
purse ; five dollars, which but yesterday she had 
thought quite a large sum when Margaret counted 





it our to her, and told her that she must manage 
to get her summer hat with Kate’s help as family 
milliner. How long ago that was! Five dollars. 
What were they with this great want staring her 
in the face ? 

Margaret would spare her nothing from the 
slender house-keeping fund,which moreover came 
so irregularly. Or, if she did spare anything, 
would she not demand a strict account of how 
and when and why Elliot would spend it? 

Her father—-. He certainly would ask for no 
account. But almost as certainly, he would find 
only a handful of loose change in his pockets, 
and would pooh-pooh the idea that a girl could 
want more. But she would go to him. Some 
other larger means must be devised afterwards ; 
but for the pressing present she will go to him. 

She reached the house as she arrived at this 
conclusion ; and meeting no one as she entered, 
she went at once to the library, where, if her 
father were at home, she would find him at this 
hour. 

There was no lamp burning there in the dusk, 
as she opened the door; but enough gray light 
still came in at the window to point out her father 
sitting against it in his easy-chair. How wan the 
gray light made him, and with what a strange 
helpless droop his head leant back against the 
shabby dark velvet which threw into sharpened 
relief his eagle-like profile. His alert, wiry figure 
looked shrunken and bent, and his hands lay 
with that same helpless droop, on either arm of the 
chair. But Elliot took no note of anything unu- 
sual. She was always too intent upon her pur- 
pose, whatever that might be, to be observant. 
And she went forward, yet not advancing out of 
the’ shadow, which she felt to be a screen, and 
said, abruptly : 

“Papa, I want some money—a great deal of 
money ; just as much as you can give me.’’ 

Could he be asleep? He neither spoke nor 
stirred. And yet his eyes were open. The girl 
grew impatient in her urgent need. 

“ Papa, you won’trefuse? I never came to you 
before, as the other girls do. Papa, why won’t 
you answer me?” 

She stood before him, clasping and unclasping 
her hands restlessly, quivering in her anxiety, 
striving to keep that quiver out of her shrilling 
voice. 

“ Papa, you won’t refuse ?” 

He did not turn to look at her even now. He 
did not move, but said in an odd, muffled way : 

“No, no, not refuse. You must not refuse 
such ar: eligible offer as that; my girls must marry 
rich men,” 

“ Papa, are you dreaming ?”” She goes up to 
him and puts her hand impatiently upon his arm. 
“It is your money I want. Noone else will give 
me any. But you will ?” 

He answers her in the same way: 
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“ You see I have no money for you, child; and 
you like all the pretty dainty things money can 
surround you with. He will give them to you; 
he can be trusted to take care of you; you will be 
safe and happy with him. Delphine—” 

Had his mind gone back to her? But Elliot 
does not understand. She breaks in bitterly : 

“I don’t know what man you are talking of, 
papa. You must be taking me in the dusk for 
one of the other girls; you can’t know it is I, 
Elliot. Nobody wants to buy me. But oh, papa, 
take care what you are doing. You don’t know 
the harm—” 

“My girls must all marry rich men. Del- 
phine—” 

“ Delphine !” 

It is then that Elliot flashes out. 

She does not know the wild, the bitter, scorn- 
ful words she pours forth volubly. She, the 
silent, dreamy, reserved child, transformed all at 
once into the demon prophetess, for that name, 
Delphine, has inspired her. She keeps it back 
from her lips, it is true; guards it in her inmost 
heart, hid there from comment; but it is Delphine’s 
unspoken wrongs which goad her into speech— 
speech so hurried, so breathless and defiant, that 
it is not until it has spent its force, and she pauses, 
out of breath, that she can heed her hearer. 

Then she looks at him. 

But has he heard? 

* His head leant back against the chair; his 
chin fallen; his features strangely pinched and 
eyes fixed with a wide and vacant stare; his 
face shrunken; and his outstretched hand still 
lying helplessly. 

The girl has dropped down on her knees before 
him. : 

*“ Oh papa, papa, forgive !”’ 

But there comes no answer into the set face. 

Elliot’s wild shriek finds out old Hessy in her 
distant kitchen, and brings her hurrying into the 
hibrary. She gives one glance into her master’s 
upturned face; she lifts his passive wrist, and 
listens for one instant to his stertorous breathing, 
then hastens away with a worl to Elliot, which 
the girl motionless upon the floor before her 
father, a kneeling figure turned to stone, hears 
nothing of. 

It is the doctor for whom Hessy has gone to 
send the nearest neighbor, and then hurries back, 
to share the watch with Elliot. 

She has tried to lift the girl up from her knees, 
to place her on the chair close by. But Elliot 
does not heed: she is a dead-weight the old 
woman’s feeble strength cannot cope with, and so 
Hessy lets her alone after an effort or two. It is 
not many minutes, after all: for Doctor Kearney 
had taken care not to be out of the way, and very 
soon he was beside the stricken man. 

Just a word or two Elliot caught as the doctor 
stood an instant Jooking down upon his patient. 





It was in an undertone; but the girl’s sénses, 
sharpened by terror, caught it. He was speaking 
apart to Hessy : 

“I warned you this might happen unless you 
kept him perfectly quiet. Have you done so?” 

“Indeed have I, doctor. There’s not been a 
soul in but Miss Elliot.” 

Hessy and the doctor were lifting the helpless 
man to the sofa. Elliot crept away and crouched 
down by its foot; she dared not look into his face 
—the face of her father whom her wicked words 
had killed. 

The doctor was as powerless with her as with 
his patient. There was little to do with either 
but to wait. To wait in the awful stillness, only 
broken by the patient’s strange metallic breathing 
—never once by sigh, or stir, or questioning word 
from the young creature crouched down at the 
sofa’s foot, with dark, dry eyes gazing out just as 
blankly into vacancy as even were the stricken 
father’s. 

But when Doctor Kearney had gone away to 
the railway, station to meet the nine o’clock train, 
and had brought the sisters back with him, there 
came some change. 

There was a wild burst of agony and sob- 
bing down in the hall, from Kate and May, 
when Doctor Kearney broke to them there, how 
their father had been twice stricken with paraly- 
sis, first slightly in the street, and afterward more 
dangerously at home. A childish fit of crying 
from little May, as she threw herself on the hall 
sofa, hiding her face in the cushion; deep-drawn, 
heart-breaking sobs from Kate, as she stood look- 
ing up at Doctor Kearney through blinding tears, 
while he told all he had to tell; and watching 
that poor quivering face, shrank from his own 
needful words as if they weré blows that smote 
himself. 

He had forgotten Margaret standing in the 
background, until, as he ended, she went swiftly 
and quietly past him up the stairs. 

She had already laid off her hat and gloves on 
the hall table. “ You will come up and tell me 
exactly what is to be done, Doctor Kearney; I 
shall send Hessy down to poor little May,” she 
said, as she passed him, speaking steadily, if 
hoarsely. 

Doctor Kearney followed her with some relief, 
though with a backward glance toward Kate. He 
can depend on Margaret as a nurse, he sees ; and 
he says to hiniself that it is as well, for practical 
purposes, that some women are just a little insen- 
sible by constitution. 

Upstairs there, Margaret, after a moment, had 
gone from her father to Elliot, had put her arm 
about her, and with a quiet authority to which 
the girl was accustomed to yield, had drawn her 
to her feet, and led her from the room. She took 
her to her own chamber, and made her lie down 
in Delphine’s empty place upon the bed, with an 
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instinct that some*thought of Delphine must come 
to her there. 

If she had known what thoughts of Delphine 
would throng on her! 

But Margaret knew of none but tender, soothing 
memories of her—such as might break up the 
frozen look in the twin sister’s eyes. 

“ Lie still, dear Elliot—poor Elliot. 
comes any change I will send for you.’’ 

Margaret was not of those women in whom 
soft caresses are the natural expression of the 
feelings within them. Reserved, and used to 
shutting up her thoughts fold within fold in her 
inmost heart, she was wont to show so little of 
them, that were it not for that blush-rose face of 
hers, many an outside observer might have called 
her cold and hard. Even now she had no means 
of expressing the strong love and pity throbbing 
within her. She smoothed the pillow gently for 
her younger sister’s head, and went back to her 
place at her father’s side. But if it had been 
Delphine, with her tender, impulsive ways !— 

Margaret went quietly back to her watch, joined 
after awhile by Kate, who had wept out the first 
vehemence of her grief, and now stole in to take, 
with a grateful lifting of her wet eyes, the chair 
Dr. Kearney silently set for her beside her sister’s. 

So the hours wore away—in solemn quiet in 
the library—in a thronged horror of terrible 
thoughts in that still chamber, where lay Elliot, 
and hid her face in Delphine’s pillow. 

Until, far on in the night, her door was softly 
opened, Elliot did not move. She lay hardly 
daring to breathe, her very heart-beats stilléd with 
dread. For what tidings may not that messenger 
be bringing ? 

“ All in the dark, Elliot?” It was Margaret’s 
voice trying to speak cheerfully. “ Did your lamp 
burn out? Papa is—better,” with something very 
like a sob. 

- Elliot started up to a sitting posture; she 
stretched and grasped Margaret’s arm in the 
dark. 

“ Better? Do you mean he does not suffer any 
longer—he is dead?” 

The hearer shivered at those low awe-struck 
words. 

“No, no—God forbid !” she cried out hastily. 
“ He lives—he will live for us to take care of him, 
to love him, to be good to him. Elliot, I don’t 
know why I should keep it from you, when at 
the first glance you would know—’’, 

“ Would know ?” 

No wonder the brave elder sister’s courage 
failed her for the moment. But she braced her- 
self to answer, to the strained and frightened ring 
of those two repeated words. 

“ That he is changed. He cannot be the same, 
after that stroke. Dear Elliot, if he should be a 
little helpless, and a litthh—weak—how we will 
help him and be strong for him.” 


If there 





She, too, was sitting on the edge of the bed 
now, and she had put out her hands graspingly 
in the dark, and taken Elliot’s. But they were 
wrested from her. Elliot had started to her feet. 

“Come with me to him, Margaret; I must see 
him.” 

“If you can be very quiet, Elliot. I would not 
let May come in to-night. Don’t you think you 
had better wait until to-morrow? You are not 
really needed.” 

“Are you coming with me, Margaret ?”’ 

The quiet resolution of the tone was such as 
Margaret had never heard from this younger sister 
of hers before. She rose and followed her with- 
out a word out into the lighted upper hall, and 
downstairs to the library. At that door Elliot 
paused, and Margaret once niore took the lead. 

Noiselessly she opened the door, but not with- 
out a swift inquiring glance at Elliot. Yes, she 
might come in. Even in the half light there was 
something unmistakable in the resolute poise of 
the small, dark head, in the firm set of the short 
upper lip. Margaret looked, and knew that Elliot 
was no longer child, but woman. 

They passed quietly, and stood beside the sofa 
where Mr. Burnley still lay, the doctor not having 
thought proper to disturb him when he had fallen 
into a gentle sleep after that strange death in life. 

He had awakened once before Margaret went 
to Elliot, and had looked about him in a half 
recognizing way, with some faint rambling words 
which Margaret had not needed that Doctor 
Kearney should explain to her. But Kate had 
looked up at him in frightened appeal, and 
Margaret had presently after taken occasion to 
draw him aside to say: 

“ Tell me the whole truth, Doctor Kearney. Is 
it but a temporary wandering ? or is this what we 
have to look for—this ?” 

It was; and so he had told the calm, quiet 
young woman who fulfilled his expectation of 
behaving in a common-sense way. It was what 
they had to look for, at least for the present; but 
in time, it might be hoped— 

Margaret had turned away, back to her father’s 
side, and then after a litthe had remembered 
Elliot. 

They came in now together, and Elliot’s dilated 
eyes took in the whole truth of the scene at once, 
in sharp lines of pain that sunk into her heart. 
The twilight room with its turned-down lamp and 
the low, flickering fire on the hearth, and weird 
shadows lurking in the deep recesses; the table 
strewn with papers where her father had lain 
them down that morning; the great easy chair, 
with the dent of his head in the worn cushions; 
Kate pale and still on her low seat beside the sofa, 
holding her father’s hand, which, in one of its 
aimless, grasping movements, had found and been 
tenderly taken in hers. And on the pillows— 

Doctor Kearney, who had been administering 
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something in a glass to the patient, moved aside 
on the girl’s entrance, and Margaret stood back a 
little for Elliot to approach. And just then the 
father opened his eyes full on Elliot. 

One long look from each pair of dark eyes, so 
like each other in form and color, yet always 
charged with meanings so utterly different. There 
is litle enough meaning im his now. They 
wander vaguely from her yearning, imploring 
gaze, then wander back as aimlessly. 

And then some subtle chord of memory is 
touched. He murmurs something, looking up 
full though vacantly into the girl’s face. 

Murmurs it once and again, until the gray lips, 
fumbling for words, speak them at last with 
muffled utterance and they all hear, 

“ My girls must all marry rich men—” 

Kate starts so violently that the passive hand 
falls from her hold, and Doctor Kearney, with- 
drawn apart, yet standing where he still can watch 
her profile, sees how the blood flames up to her 
very temples. Margaret comes swiftly forward, 
putting Elliot aside, kneeling down there before 
her father, stooping her white lips close to his 
sunken cheek, yet speaking her answer aloud lest 
he might miss it and so not be soothed. 

“Yes, papa. Dear papa, we will never do 
anything to displease you.” 

Doctor Kearney turned aside and put up his 
hand to hide the smile just curling his lip. Prob- 
ably there were not a few of such self-sacrificing 
daughters, who would marry their rich husbands 
rather than displease papa. 

But Elliot had slunk out of the room. 

* on ee ee ee Te ee 

When the last shade of night was merging im- 
perceptibly into the first gray tint of dawn, a slight 
dark figure hurried unseen through the deserted 
village street. On, under the glooming side-walk 
trees, where only here and there a light glimmered 
from an upper window like a lingering star in a 
world of cloud. But they were not friendly 
lights to Elliot ; she glanced up at them fearfully, 
and hurried on the faster. 

Out, now, on the lonelier road. Less dark there, 
but for all that, less dread of being recognized 
and stopped. The stars up yonder are no spies, 
such as the village lights winking overhead 
among the branches might have proved ; but shine 
in friendly wise to show her way. 

A white, straight way, between low lying 
meadows, laced with silver when the dykes let 
the river tide creep in to and fro. Elliot hastens 
aiong, trembling at the loneliness in which the 
far-off river’s moan makes itself heard. It is easy 


enough, after all, to see how the world sprang into 
being as the embodied thought of the Great 
Creator, for even to His poor human creatures it 
forms itself anew responsive to their moods. To 
Elliot, the silver interlacing of the dykes glitters 
like a cruel net spread for unwary feet; and when 





she looks up across the meddows, across the 
moaning river, the moon is turning ghastly in the 
pallid sky, and the white morning-star, almost 
within its arm, is palpitating with strange flutter- 
ing throbs, struggling for life and place a moment 
more, until the gray dawn blots it out. 

Her eyes are full of haggard dread, and she is 
shivering, and when the sun gleams out, a great 
fiery ball, beneath the fringing of trees on the 
horizon, and flashes its red glance across the 
river, it is like a great cruel eye staring at her, 
tracking her out, and she falls to trembling again ; 
trembling yet more when round some turn in the 
hedge-row, she comes upon a farm-house standing 
back among its trees, and the barking of the 
watch-dog threatens her with discovery. 

But what danger now can discovery have for 
her ?—a quiet figure moving steadily on through 
the early morning, till the shadows lighten, and 
the smoke of the city to which she is hastening 
hangs like mist upon its hillside, blending in soft 
purpling shades the incongruous masses of red 
brick, green fields, and wooded hollows, and 
flushing or shining golden as it floats with sunrise 
clouds over the spires, and moves with those 
clouds in mother-of-pearl gleams across the wind- 
ings of the two small streams which gird the city 
in before they meet, and glide on, on, to the great 
river where they lose themselves. Over the draw- 
bridge which spans one of these, the girl is passing 
now, letting her arm fall wearily with the travel- 
ing satchel she has carried all the way. Upon 
the other side, a railroad stretches its black length 
along: and it is towards it that Elliot turns her 


steps. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
“We parted. 
Parted. Face no more, 
Voice no more, love no more. Wiped wholly out.” 

« Well, girls ”— 

Charlotte has been standing in the doorway 
opening on the piazza, for full five minutes before 
she breaks the silence and reveals herself with 
those two words. She has had time to take in all 
the scene before her: the old man, the centre of 
it, leaning back half dozing in his easy chair; little 
May edged on his footstool, her sunny head bent 
over the lesson book on her knee, from which she 
is conning half audibly and wholly discontentedly, 
her “j’ aime, tu aimes”—the desultory Burnley 
home-education having proceeded no farther than 
that. On the porch steps, under the trailing 
white-rose boughs, Margaret and Kate are seated, 
their work baskets between them, each hemming 
away at opposite ends of a family table-cloth. 
The scene is a common one enough for the Burn- 
ley domicile; yet there is an air about it which 
strikes even so rare a visitor as Charlotte as un- 
familiar to it. Little May is left to the pursuit of 
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knowledge uninterrupted by any light running 
commentary or cheery demand for service on her 
father’s part; and the two girls bend over their 
work with unremitting industry, and no gay chatter 
or hummed snatches of song—Kate not even 
looking up when a ruder freak of the May 
breeze flings a rose branch down at her, but 
merely laying down her work on her knee, with 
an unconscious sigh, and putting up both hands 
to disentangle her braids. A little below her, 
leaning on his arm upon the steps, and rather 
covertly possessing himself of the thorny twig 
which Kate has impatiently broken off and tossed 
aside, is some one whom Charlotte has not seen, 
as she comes forward with that: 

* Well, girls.” 

The scene shifts at once, of course. May is the 
first to spring up, glad enough of any change, and 
embracing it enthusiastically in the shape of 
Charlotte. And then Kate and Margaret are 
about her, each with that closer clinging together 
which trouble brings. Charlotte does not heed 
that her pretty little French traveling hat is pushed 
rather askew, and ruff and cravat are in some 
danger from the vehemence of the greeting. 
Tears are in her eyes when she disengages her- 
self, straightening her hat, and goes forward to 
her father’s chair, stooping over, and laying on 
the bowed white head a kiss so light that it does 
not rouse him. 

“He does not look so very much changed, 
girls?” she says, as she draws back, and speaks 
in an awed, questioning whisper. 

“ No—oh, no!”’ they both answer together, so 
eagerly that they must mean to reassure them- 
selves as well. 

“Doctor Kearney thinks”—adds Kate. 

And then she remembers the doctor, who is 
standing in the background, on the steps, having 
given one moment of consideration to escape, 
which is barred by the group in the doorway. 
“ This is Doctor Kearney, Charlotte.” 

Charlotte turns, between surprise and annoy- 
ance at the intrusion; but her first glance recog- 
nizes in him a fellow-citizen with herself of that 
narrow world of hers; and she gives him a 
gracious bow and smile. As for Doctor Kearney, 
his face wears the puzzled expression a man’s 
might, who should suddenly come upon a spray 
of French artificial flowers trailing from a wild 
rose-bush in a hedge-row. The one-sided intro- 
duction leaves him doubtful whether he must 
perforce take her to be a branch of the somewhat 
hap-hazard Burnley stem. 

Perhaps he is a little hap-hazard in his own 
tastes, and of Ben Jonson’s turn of mind: for it is 
to Kate that he comes forward, as he says some- 
thing about the prescription he must write for Mr. 
Burnley. 

Kate goes in to find him a bit of paper, and 
stands waiting quietly beside him, while he uses 





the window-frame as a desk. As for Charlotte, 
she has moved away down the steps, and under 
the roses with Margaret ; having first rid herself 
of little May, by sending her to Hessy, a willing 
messenger, to watch for the arrival of Charlotte’s 
portemanteau on the yellow omnibus, and to beg 
to be allowed to help in preparing something by 
way of luncheon for the traveler. 

“ And now that I have you to myself at last, 
Margaret, tell me what is all this about Elliot?” 

Charlotte says it, taking off her gloves, and lay- 
ing down her hat upon the shaded garden-bench 
beside her. She is drawing out the creases which 
might mar those marvelously-fitting gloves; but 
there is a troubled line on her smooth brow, which 
shows that her thoughts are not entirely given up 
to that occupation. Margaret is not heeding the 
occupation, but the line, and says impulsively : 

«Oh Charlotte, I am‘so sorry that trouble must 
come to you too! I hated to send for you to 
break up your happy life.” 

“ Oh, as to that,” says Charlotte with a lifting 
of the penciled brows. “I don’t know that it was 
particularly happy ; most things have a great deal 
of bother in them; and to tell the truth, I hardly 
cared to stay longer in the dull old country place. 
“ But Elliot 2?” 

“I have been longing for you, Charlotte. You 
know so much more of the world than we; you 
could tell better what to do. See, this is the note 
I found on my desk in my room, in the morning, 
when I went in there, after sitting up all night in 
the library with papa—it must have been as late 
as eight or nine o’clock, for Dr. Kearney had 
been away and back again. Her door was locked, 
and I only got in through the window next mine, 
on the porch-roof, you know. Her bed had not 
been disturbed—she had been lying on the out- 
side in Delphine’s place, hours before, when I 
went in to bring her to papa—and nothing about 
the room looked hurried or disarranged. Yet I 
missed her new spring suit out of her wardrobe, 
and her cashmere which was left over quite good 
from the winter; and she must have crammed 
half of her underclothing into the large satchel, 
which was missing too. And that is everything 
we know. As to where she’ went and how, we 
could not find one clue. But the note, Char- 
lotte.” 

Charlotte had been sitting with it in her hand, 
looking at Margaret, not at it, of the contents of 
which Margaret had already written her a sum- 
mary in that letter received at Broomielaw. There 
have been no developments since then, So she 
opens it slowly, and reads : 

“TI cannot bear it, Margaret, and so I am going 
away. It is my fault, that second attack came on. 
If I had left him quiet, if I had not dared to 
speak to him as I did— 

“ But it is no use to think of that now. Only, 
you must not be frightened for me—I have some 
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money of my own, and the set of amethysts and 
the pearl ring which you let me choose, when 
papa told you to divide mamma’s jewelry among 
us—they will be worth a good deal, and mamma 
would not mind my parting with them, if she 
knew why. And I know how to take care of my- 
self—I have a plan. If only you would not all 
be too worried about me, I would believe that 
my only chance of any comfort is to go away. 
You need not fear that I will not-take care of my- 
self, that I will be reckless—no, for I have one 
thing to do, one thing I am determined to live for, 
and I shall not lose courage. Only one thing, 
Margaret—dear Margaret, if you ever loved me 
you will promise me this: not to write to Del- 
phine anything about my going away—to wait 
until she comes home, and has to know. Things 
may be different then. Margaret, this is all I ask 
of you, all you can do—you will, you will do this 
for ELuioT.” 

Charlotte turned back, and read the closely 
wrilten page again, more slowly this time. It was 
evident she could make nothing of it. She let 
her hand fall with the letter in her lap, and sat 
there in silence for some long moments, daring 
which Margaret leaned back with a sigh, watching 
her downcast face with the faint gleam of hope 
dying out of her own. Somehow, she had been 
clinging to the idea that the worldly-wise sister 
would know what to do. 

As that hope faded out, she turned her eyes 
blankly away, to the porch where the father sat 
helplessly dozing among the roses ; to the window 
whence came the hum of Dr. Kearney’s voice 
speaking to Kate—he was not talking of Elliot. 
And then she caught sight of the little browa 
wren for which Elliot had been used to scatter 
crumbs on the porch-steps, and which now peered 
over the threshold of its house in the eaves, and 
ventured down to those crumbless steps with a 
low twitter. Charlotte would have seen nothing 
in that, but the tears well up into Margaret’s eyes 

“and she turns her head aside, as Charlotte says, 
her thoughtful gaze still on the ground : 

“Of course, there is no man in the question; 
at least I don’t suppose there is.’’ 

“Charlotte! Why, Elliot does not say one 
word of that. And besides, she is such a child.’ 

“She is just our married sister’s age,” says 
Charlotte, dryly. ‘“ And childish as this letter is, 
in one way, it certainly does not strike me as al- 
together so.” ; 

*“« She had always seemed so much less womanly 
than Delphine—though I confess that night—but 
Charlotte, she never would have written such a 
letter as that, if, as you say, there had been a 
man in the question.” 

“ My dear child, I did not say there was; you 
need not be indignant. I really don’t believe in 
it in the least. Only, you know, when a girl runs 
away, one naturally thinks of a man; and the | 





letter's not mentioning one, does not argue much 
one way or the other. But I only threw out the 
mere suggestion, because I could not. think of 
any other. If she had not written that about 
not letting Delphine know, I should have thought 
the child might be trying to get toher. But as 
that is out of the question—. Has she any friend, 
Margaret, that she would be likely to put any con- 
fidence in? anything she would get up a craze 
about, in the way of a duty or a work? She 
speaks as if she had something to do, some 
plan.” 

“ She has never had any friend in her life but 
Delphine. Delphine’s companionship has been 
all she has ever wanted. You have been able-to 
be so little at home, Charlotte, that perhaps: you 
do not quite understand how it was with Elliot 
and Delphine from little children. Looking back 
now, I don’t think Delphine understood it her- 
self. She loves Elliot as she loves us all, but she 
was inclined to make Kate and me her com- 
panions, fcr Elliot grew up too slowly for her. 
Besides, their tastes were different, and, though 
Elliot would throw down her books at any time 
for Delphine, she would not really come out of 
them. Sometimes, lately, I am afraid we did not 
any of us understand Elliot; not that she was un- 
happy at home—I am sure she was not unhappy 
—’ she interrupts herself, eagerly. “ She just 
did as she pleased ; since Delphine went away she 
has had no one totease her away from her books.” 

“And Delphine has been away a year, I see,” 
says Charlotte, drily. “ But what could you 
have expected, Margaret, but that the child should 
grow morbid and queer, and should -rush off into 
some wild undertaking ?” 

Margaret sits with blanched face turned aside. 
She makes no self-defence; she does not attempt 
to excuse herself by a hint of the weight of family 
cares on her young, untaught hands, that know so 
little how to deal withthem. She says nothing to 
share Charlotte’s blame with Kate, with the father, 
even with Charlotte herself, who had. slipped so 
easily out of the elder sister’s place. Nor does 
she let one outcry of her own secret sorrow pass 
her lips, though the pain of it had: often stunned 
her to the life passing round her. “If Roger had 
been here, he would have known—” she says to 
herself, with that far-away look in her eyes, as of 
one gazing out hopelessly over blank, distant seas, 
And then with a start she comes. back to the pres- 
ent. 
*I can’t think Elliot has rushed off into any 
such undertaking as you say, Charlotte. She is 
the last girl in the world to get up any odd ideas 
about work—she, dreaming over her books and 
papers from morning until night. I don’t read 
the letter in that way, though I did at the first 
glance. I think she means to stay away, to expi- 
ate somehow the wrong she fancies she has done 
papa. And the worst of it, as I wrote you, is that 
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she has fled, believing herself so guilty, when, as 
Doctor Kearney says, even if anything she did 
precipitated the attack, it was inevitable from 
poor papa’s condition when he saw him just be- 
fore. Oh, if we only could let Elliot know 
this !”” 

“Certainly, that could be done in some way 
through the papers. I'll manage that, and write 
it out so that no one but Elliot would understand,” 
decides Charlotte, hopefully. “That may bring her 
back soon ; I’ll manage to get it in a good many 
papers in the different cities, and repeat it now 
and then, so that she cannot fail to see it some- 
time—if she does not come back earlier of her 
own accord. Have you written to tell Delphine 
yet ?” 

“ Charlotte! when the poor child begged me so 
not to!” 

Charlotte suppresses the least little shrug of her 
graceful shoulders. 

“ Well, perhaps it is best; Mr. Burger would 
have to know, I suppose, if Delphine did, and it 
is well to keep all these things in the family 
proper. I was glad to see, in your letter to me, 
that little Medlington asserted you had sent Elliot 
away to keep her out of the distress and excite- 
ment of papa’s illness. I shall manage, while I 
am here, to leave them in that impression; and if 
they could just imagine that she is to remain 
away (her education being defective, perhaps,) so 
much the better. Let them have it all their own 
way, Margaret,” she adds, quickly. ‘ Do not 
you and Kate set yourselves to contradict any 
rumors of that sort, but remember the less you say 
of Elliot, the better; the more readily she could 
come back and fit into her old place without being 
gossiped over. And you were perfectly right not 
to make any appeal to Aunt Margaret for advice ; 
if there is anything she hates, it is to be involved 
in any out-of-the-way proceeding, as this of 
Elliot's certainly is. I may have to tell her when 
I go home; that will be bad enough; but as to 
asking her to interest herself in it!” 

“ Dear Charlotte,” Margaret ventures, timidly, 
“ must you go? for a long time at least? Cannot 
you stay here where we are all feeling alike? It 
would be such a comfort!” 

But Charlotte puts up her hands in a way that 
does not hint of her genuine dismay at such an 
idea, 

“Margaret! And Aunt Margaret just starting 
to the springs, without any one to look after her 
maid! Seriously, my dear, you can’t conceive 
what an inconvenience she would think it; and I 
have received too much kindness at Aunt Mar- 
garet’s hands, to do what she would consider a 
positive unkindness. No, indeed: she made me 
promise not to out-stay my week’s leave-of- 
absence, if I really found papa better.” 

Margaret looks at her sister with tears in her 
eyes, that transform into fetters the slight gold 





bands on the wrists which Charlotte lets fall in 
her lap after that helpless gesture. 

“T don’t know how lever could have stood 
it, Charlotte, if I had happened to be the eldest 
of us, instead of you,'and Aunt Margaret had 
chosen me. But there comes May; and Hessy 
with a tray: I think she must have something for 
you to eat. And Dr. Kearney is going” — 

Charlotte rose, and there was a light clink of 
her golden fetters, as she took up her hat and 
filliped off a dead rose-leaf which had fallen on it. 
Then she glanced after the young doctor’s slight 
figure, as it disappeared through the window open 
to the floor. 

“And who is this Doctor Kearney, who has 
fallen in love with our Kate ?” 

“ Fallen in love with Kate!’’ Margaret echoed 
the words incredulously. ‘ Indeed, you are mis- 
taken. Kate would never look at any one but 
Ambrose.” 

“Then you ought to teach her to. 
could ever marry him! Nonsense, 
Ambrose”’— 

“Do you know anything of Ambrose in the 
city?” Margaret asked, eagerly. “Kate never 
says 2 word, but I don’t believe she hears at all 
regulariy of late. You know we never did talk 
of it, because papa always disliked the match so 
much. And Bessie wrote once that Ambrose was 
not doing very well. Not that I think Kate 
would give him up easily: but maybe Bessie, 
finding Kate will not listen to her, has persuaded 
Ambrose to make the break. I can’t ask Kate; 
she never mentions Ambrose’s name. Is Kate 
looking quite well to you, Charlotte ?”’ she asked, 
with an anxious strain in her voice. “I fancy 
she was a little pale and dispirited, even before— 
Indeed,” she interrupted herself apologetically, 
“I never did think Ambrose half good enough 
for our Kate. But she will never care for any one 
else. And as for Doctor Kearney” — 

“For goodness’ sake, don’t tell her I made 
such a silly. speech,” interrupted Charlotte, 
quickly. ‘‘ No, Ambrose hardly ever comes to 
see me: we never were very good friends, you 
know,” she said, charitably refraining from all 
mention of his greater friendship with Bessie. 
“ Here comes Kate. Aunt Hessy, I am very glad 
to see you looking so well,” she said, putting out 
her hand to the old servant, as she came up the 
steps. 

* * ~ * 7 # x 

Doctor Kearney stopped at the post-office for 
his morning’s mail as he went tp-street from the 
Burnley house; but it was not until late in the 
day that he found time for more than a mere 
glance at his paper. He was reading it leisurely 
through, as he sauntered along by the court-house, 
under the lindens that roof that part of the street, 
standing in a line down the middle of the broad 
pavement. They flung their shade across the 
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court-house terrace above, too, where half a dozen 
hard-worked lawyers and clerks had drawn their 
arm-chairs to the railing, and set to discuss the 
news of the day, or even to play a quiet game of 
backgammon apart. “ Kearney’s going to lose 
that case down at the mill,’’said some one among 
them, looking after the young doctor as he passed. 
“ He’s as black as a thunder-cloud.” 

Just then, Doctor Kearney had lifted his eyes 
from his paper, and was staring in a strange sort 
of way at the corner house in front of him, as he 
crossed from the court-house square. It was an 
inoffensive house enough, for al! the black look 
he gave it: standing back with closed shutters, in 
the midst of its grass plats where the wild violets 
were opening their blue eyes at the blue-birds 
singing in the trees. It was the doctor’s own 
fault that it stood there with that desolate aspect, 
for was it not he who had sent away Miss 
Alethea’s neighbor ? 

Miss Alethea! He turns suddenly, and as he 
catches sight of herat her parlor window, he is com- 
ing in without the ceremony of ringing. The little 
lady lays down her book on the window-sill, and 
looks up at him with a smile, but with no surprise. 

“ Ah, good morning, doctor. An old-fashioned 
May day, is’nt it? The fair weather has really 
set in at last? I see Trotting Billy is in town this 
morning; and we all know his instinct is never at 
fault, and he never leaves his winter quarters in 
the almshouse if there is to be any cold weather.” 

But the doctor has no answering smile. 

“ Have you seen that ?” he asks, abruptly, lay- 
ing a paper in her lap. 

“The Gazette?” Miss Alethea glanced at the 
name. “ Yes, occasionally; I used to take it.” 

“ Not the paper. That.” He stoops, and points 
out a paragraph, which Miss Alethea reads slowly 
aloud : 

“ On the eighth instant, at Saint Paul’s church, 
by the Rev. ” (she slurs the name in her 
haste now) “ Ambrose Archer to Miss Elizabeth 
Morris.” 

In the pause, the paper slides down rustling to 
the floor. The slight sound rouses Miss Alethea, 
with a violent start. She lifts her frightened eyes 
to Doctor Kearney. 

“ Ambrose married? What will Kate say ?” 

He says nothing to that. If he compresses 
his lips more firmly, under the blonde mustache, 
Miss Alethea does not see. 

“ And who on earth is this Elizabeth Morris ?” 
she asks, in a bewildered way. 

“ Miss Bessie,” the doctor answered, with a 
grim smile at her stupidity. 

“How should I guess? I never heard her 
called Elizabeth in my life. And Morris isn’t 
such an uncommon name.” 

“ Then you had no hint of this ?” he interrupts. 

“I? Hint of this? Not I, indeed,” she says, 
angrily. “Ofcourse Ihadnot. I thought Bessie 








might marry; but, to tell the truth —’’ She stops 
there in confusion, 

“ Pray go on.” 

“ Kate and I always thought you and Bessie 
might marry.” 

“TI can’t see what ground you and Miss Kate 
had for such a supposition,” he says, stiffly. He 
has taken the chair opposite hers, and picks up 
the paper from the floor, intent on smoothing it 
out upon the window-seat with rather a heavy hand. 

“It was pretty and romantic, I suppose, I am 
sure I beg your pardon with all my heart, Such 
a—Our Bessie!’ she breaks in, with passion, 
“our saint in her niche above us all, how could 
we ever dream she would turn out such a mere 
earthy vessel! If you had only let Bessie be, 
Doctor Kearney! If you had not been so anxious 
to cure her, all this trouble would have been 
spared.” 

He does not wince, though he is paler at her 
words. ‘I would do the same again,” he says, 
quietly. “ We doctors must never look to the 
consequences of our cures, or we would be tempted 
to let the children and innocent die. The future 
belongs to themselves and toGod. The physician 
is only for the emergency.” 

“ That may rid you of all responsibility about 
Bessie ; but what of—’’ 

There is a warning look in the doctor’s face, 
which is turned to the door, while Miss Alethea’s 
back is towards it, and in an instant she feels 
Kate’s arm round her, and hears her ask the 
doctor defiantly, “ What is the matter?” Dear 
child, she thinks his visit a professional one, and 
that he has just pronounced Miss Alethea’s con- 
dition critical. Miss Alethea understands her, 
and draws the girl’s hand down over her shoulder, 
keeping it fast in her two soft old ones, while she 
looks across at the doctor who has risen to his 
feet. Why will he notspeak? Heis accustomed 
to break more startling news than this to many a 
sufferer. Is it easier to say time has ended, and 
eternity must begin, than to tell a girl the every- 
day tale that a heart is faithless? But the doctor 
stands looking at Miss Alethea with besceching 
eyes as if it were easier for her to speak than fer 
him. 

“ What is it, Miss Alethea? Something dread- 
full, I can see in your faces, Please tell me; / 
never could bear suspense.” 

“After awhile,” says Miss Alethea, and glances 
up at the doctor. If he will not speak, why does 
he not go? But he stands there as if rooted to 
the spot, and watches Kate as if he thought such a 
case as hers within his pharmacopeeia. 

Kate’s glance falls on the paper on the window- 
seat. Perhaps she would not have observed it 
but that Doctor Kearney makes a hurried move- 
ment to withdraw it, then desists. Newspapers 
have always deaths and marriages in them, and 
Kate— 
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An ashen pallor comes over her face ;.a stronger 
fear into her eyes. She never thinks of anything 
but death. “ He is not dead!” she gasps. “ Not 
dead ! anything but that !”” 

“ He is not dead,” says Miss Alethea, bitterly. 

Kate has caught up the paper, and is reading 
it. She is twice as quick as Miss Alethea in 
comprehending it. And, thank heaven, the color 
is coming into her face. Is life so much better 
than truth and honor ? 

She has folded the paper and laid it back in its 
place, and stands with hands clasped on the back 
of Miss Alethea’s chair. There has been but one 
hard gasping breath like a choked sob; and then 
she stands among them, a desperately wounded, 
trapped creature at bay. Ambrose—Bessie— 
Doctor Kearney—Miss Alethea—she braves them 
all in her bewilderment of pain, as if they all were 
her enemies. 

“ He has a right to marry,” she says, with that 
defiant flash in her gray dilated eyes. “ There is 
nothing between us. He has a right to marry.” 

No one answers her. 

And then—is it that she sees the slow tears 
trickling down unheeded from Miss Alethea’s 
eyes; or the dark flush of pain in Doctor Kear- 
ney’s face ?—the defiance fades out of hers, and 
she says, low and slowly: 

* I did not think it would be Bessie. Bessie, 
who besought me not to marry Ambrose.” 

“T don’t think any of us looked for the news,” 
Miss Alethea answers, bitterly. 

“ Ah well, I ought not to be the one to blame 
her for loving him.” 

“Blame her!” exclaims Miss Alethea. 
“ Heaven help her—I wouldn’t put out my finger 
to.” 

“Dear Miss Alethea. I know you love me. 
But you do not want me now. I think I shall go 
home.” 

She stoops and kisses her dear old friend as 
she speaks; and Miss Alethea sees she does not 
want words of hers for comfort, nor for blame of 
Ambrose. Miss Alethea can only kiss her in her 
turn, and let her go. Perhaps if the doctor were 

*not here, she would say something. 

But Miss Alethea is glad that he walks home 
with Kate. It is not far; but the child is fright- 
fully pale, and he will see that no one stops her. 
Miss Alethea thinks Kate is grateful to him for 
his thought of her. Dear Kate! Miss Alethea 
is thankful she can feel anything but wrath and 
malice and all uncharitableness, for every son of 
man. 

Kate will never mention Ambrose’s name 
again, her old friend is very sure. She is far too 
much hurt to uncover her wound, even to those 
who feel for her. Miss Alethea must ask the 
doctor to watch her, so that her health does not 
fail under the blow. 


(To Be CONTINUED.) 





GUY DAVENANT. 


BY KATE CROSBY. 


It was Indian summer, the day had been soft 
and mild; a golden haze lay athwart the hills. 
Old Sol lingered, beaming upon the trees and 
houses with his brightest smile. 

Under a huge oak lies a youth scarce past 
seventeen, utterly regardless of the sinking sun, 
whose rays seem to shine upen him, longest and 
brightest, turning the chestnut curls to a golden 
brown, gleaming here anc there on his health- 
glowing face, as if loth to leave so fair a picture 
of youth, 

A book is beneath his head, and on the topmost 
branch of the tree perches a bird gazing down in 
great surprise, as the young voice shouts out a cele- 
brated college song. 

On he sings, unconscious that he has other lis- 
teners, than the birds, whose surprise is not only 
great but displeased. 

A tall gentleman of clerical appearance pauses 
beside the tree, and contemplates the upturned 
brow, peers at the book, which forms a pillow for 
the shining head, and starts perceptibly as a fresh 
verse is begun of the song which informs his 
hearer that he is 

‘* The son of a, son ofa, son of a Gamébolier.” 

“Guy!” 

The young fellow needs no second call, and he 
springs to his feet flushing to the roots of his hair. 

« [—I—didn’t know you were there,” he stam- 
mered. 

“I thought as much,” responded the gentleman 
grimly, “or I do not think you would have con- 
tinued a song, in which you hardly pay the 
proper reverence to my calling.” 

“I’m sure sir,” began the boy, deprecatingly, 
“ I, meant no offence ; it is only a song I learned 
at college” — 

“And a very foolish one,’”’ interrupted his 
father, sternly, “and not such as the son of a 
clergyman should countenance. You had better 
have been filling your brain with the contents of 
yonder book, than letting it serve in the capacity 
of a pillow.” 

“ A fellow gets tired of studying,’ muttered the 
youth, sullenly, “and besides,” looking up 
quickly, “ Dr. Saunders said I needed rest.’’ 

“ Ay, that is your mother’s doings,’ returned 
the gentleman, almost roughly. “Many and 
many a boy, younger and frailer than you, has 
had to go through the world, sick or well, with 
but one thought—work, study. / could not sit 
down and rest for a mere headache; on, on I was 
forced to the end; if I fell by the way I must 
struggle unaided to my feet ; I must lay the foun- 
dation of my life’s-work ; I must toil night and 
day, with no hand to soothe my burning brow, no 
voice to cheer my tired young heart with a word 
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of sympathy. It was right, right,” he continued 
hastily, as he read pity in his son’s bright, blue 
eyes, “right, I should not be allowed to yield to 
a petty ache or pain, else what would I be to-day ? 
a very nobody, nothing! a puny, brainless fool,” 
He came to a dead stop, and turning abruptly on 
his heel, strode off across the field. 

Guy Davenant gazed speechless after the figure, 
which was gradually hidden by the fast approach- 
ing twilight. By Jove,’’ he said, presently, “the 
old gentleman’s off,” and the low prolonged 
whistle expressed a boy’s astonishment. 

Mr. Davenant strode op through the thickening 
gloom, his hand clenched, and his breath coming 
fast and hard; never had he been so moved out 
of his customary apathy as to-day, when the feel- 
ing of envy swept over him, as he contrasted his 
youthful days with those of his only son. 

The reverend gentleman had been brought up 
in a stern school; his parents had been of the 
opinion that to “spare the rod was to spoil the 
child,” and all the hopes, joys and dreams of 
Richard Davenant’s boyhood, had been crushed 
out by the very hands by which they should have 
been nurtured and cherished. He had grown up 
to manhood, living without that love and care 
which should have influenced his later life, mak- 
ing him a man of unbending principles and iron 
will—a man entirely unable to excuse a fault or 
palliate a weakness. The only bright spot in his 
life, the only tender feeling that had ever entered 
his heart, was his love for his wife; and even that 
was but a shadow in comparison with the affection 
of other men—a poor, pale ghost that was hardly 
worthy of the name of love, yet strictly in keeping 
with the man himself. That wife, the laughing 
merry girl, who had changed to a grave, quiet 
woman ‘neath the chilling influence of a man 
who had known no: youth, felt none of the im- 
pulses which thrill in the veins of the young. , 

Mary Davenant was the gentlest of gentle 
women, blindly idolizing her only child, her son, 
her boy Guy; the only love and light which fell 
to her lot came from him; his wish was her law, 
his pain hers; and the joy, the gladness that rang 
in his young voice touched an answering chord in 
that poor heart, saddened and old before its time. 

For some time Guy stood and gazed into the 
darkness, a feeling of pity stirring his soul for the 
bleak, sunless youth of his father. “Poor old 
boy,” he murmured, rather disrespectfully, yet 
half tenderly, “he must have had a tough time of 
it; by Jove, I'm glad mother isn’t like him; I'd 
come out mighty bad.” 

It was quite dark wher Guy reached home and 
found supper waiting. His father sat at the head 
of the table, his face as pale and undisturbed in 
its sternness as if memory had not so lately wrung 
his heart-strings with her cruel, relentless fingers. 

Mrs. Davenant, in her usual place, glanced up 
at the rosy face of her boy as he entered. 





“ It is late, my son; you should have been home 
sooner; the dews are heavy now, and remember 
this is November.” 

“ Never fear for me, mother mine,” replied Guy, 
as he kissed her fondly; “it was a regular 
summer day, and winter seemed as far off as if it 
had been June.” 

His mother drew her hand through the shining 
rings which fell over his forehead, A slight 
frown contracted Mr. Davenant’s brow; “ Guy, 
sit down.” 

The boy obeyed the peremptory voice without 
a word. 

“T think,” continued his father, clearing his 
throat, “that you have sufficiently recovered from 
your slight indisposition to be able to return to 
college.”’ 

“ Very well, sir; there was a sudden flushing 
of the young cheeks, but no other sign of displeas- 
ure escaped him. 

Mrs. Davenant turned pale. ‘ Richard,” she 
began, tremblingly, “after what I told you.” 

The frown on her husband’s brow deepened. 
“My dear, you have a very vivid imagination 
concerning your own ailments, as you have of 
Guy’s; you certainly have not the appearance of a 
person having heart disease.” 

‘* Richard,” she cried, in a terrified voice, for 
Guy, pale as death, had. risen, leaning on his 
chair. 

“You, mother,” he exclaimed, in a suppressed 
tone; “you, have heart disease? . You, die and 
leave me? Oh, no, no!” and he flung himself on 
his knees, with his arms around his mother’s 
waist, the tears quenching the light in his bright, 
blue eyes. 

“« My boy, my darling,” whispered the weeping 
mother, “ have strength to bear this; have cour- 

e,”? 

1 Mr. Davenant’s hard voice broke harshly 
upon the silence. ‘“ This is child’s play, and not 
befitting a youth almost arrived at manhood. 
Guy, go to your room, and prepare to retura to 
college to-morrow.’ 

“ Now?” exclaimed the lad, springing to ”, 
feet, “and leave mother? Never.” 

“ This excitement is unnecessary and a: 
for, and would have a tendency to injure your 
mother, if there were any danger ; so, without any 
further conversation on the point, you will do as 
I bid you,” and he turned and left the. mother 
and son alone. 

A flash of anger sparkled in the boy’s eyes, but 
for a moment. 

“Go, Guy, obey your father if you love me,” 
and, passing her arm through his, she led bim 
from the room. 

Early next morning ’twas the mother’s voice 
and kiss which awakened Guy to the knowledge 
that it was time to go. 

The breakfast was untouched save by the 
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father, who ate in silence, and glanced uncon- 
cernedly through the morning paper. 

An hour after, and Guy Davenant was whirling 
on his way to college, his cheek wet with a 
mother’s tears, and his heart filled with a mother’s 
prayers. 

As he turned the key in the door which led to 
his room, some hours later, a telegram was handed 
him. He tore off the envelope and read, “ Come 
back at once ; your mother is dead.” 

With a curse, the first that had ever passed Guy 
Davenant’s lips, the heart-stricken boy turned and 
retraced his steps to the depot, threw himself; 
breathless and trembling in every nerve, on a seat 
of the late train. Back, back thundered the 
express over the familiar road; back, back to a 
blighted home, bearing a changed, bitter heart; 
boy no longer, but man in his hatred and despair. 

The night had settled down into impenetrable 
darkness, a cold, drizzling rain was falling, and 
the wind moaned through the leafless trees. A 
single light shone in the large, square house, and 
Guy knew by instinct it was the room where his 
mother, his gentle, loving mother, lay hushed in 
her last, long sleep. 

He opened the door and ascended the stairs to 
the lighted room, paused for an instant on the 
threshold as if seeking for courage, turned the 
knob gently and entered. As his eyes fell onthe 
dear face which hut a few short hours since had 
been pressed in the warmth of life against his 
own; as he gazed on the soft, white hands that 
would never more pass so lovingly through his 
hair; upon the mouth which never again'would 
call him by every endearing name; looked upon 
all this and knew what he had lost, a hoarse cry 
burst from his lips, and he fell insensible at the 
foot of the bed. 

When he was at last restored to consciousness, 
he saw'a tall figure in black glide softly out of the 
room, and he knew ’twas his father who had 
raised him from the floor, and placed him on a 
lounge. 

The days which followed were dreary ones 
indeed, both outdoors and im, and every hour 
‘which passed but filled Guy’s heart with a stronger 
and bitterer hate for the man who, with'a face 
whiter and sterner than ever, went about the 
house issuing orders in his usual cold, expression- 
less tones. 

So time dragged on, and the mother was laid 
away forever, and the will read, which left Guy 
all her fortune, and rendered him independent of 
his father. They stood together, the parent and 
son; their faces showed great agitation, for both 
were white as death. 

The silence was presently broken byGuy. “I 
return to college to-night, sir, and from this time 
forth I hope I may never see you again.” 

“ Guy,” exclaimed his father aghast, and putting 
out his hand. 





** Never, sir, never; you took away from me all 
that life held dear. You took away my mother.” 

“?*Twas God took away your mother,’’ re- 
sponded the gentleman, solemnly. 

“Yes, God took her away, but you were the 
cause of it.’’ 

* Think what you say, sir,” and the cold voice 
was raised a tone higher. 

“Ay, I know well what I say, and I pray 
heaven you may never know a day’s peace, a 
tranquil hour, but ever feel you broke my mother’s 
heart, and sent her son to ruin.’’ Before his 
father could reply, Guy dashed out of the house 
and was gone forever. 

The time passed quickly, and ten years have 
flown, changing all things, but most of all Mr. 
Davenant and his'son, son now no longer. 

The sunlight falls on the old house with the 
same ioving, lingering touch ; the birds are twitter- 
ing in the bare, leafless trees. Ten years ago, and 
Guy Davenant lay ‘neath this spreading oak, a 
merry, thoughtless boy, shouting ont in the fullness 
of his joyous young heart; to-day, we find him 
amid the busy, hurrying throng of the great city. 

The bright blue eyes have a hard, almost 
cynical expression; the laughing mouth, nearly 
hidden beneath a luxuriant mustache, shows 
lines which, at times, deepen into a'sneer. He is 
very handsome ; the promise of beauty which had 
shown in the boy’s face, more than fulfilled itself ; 
a fatal beauty, as many a woman knew; and no 
one better than Mamie Willard, whose worst 
fault was her honest, intense love for him. 

In spite of elevated eyebrows, shrugged 
shoulders, and loudly-expressed doubts as to the 
young man’s good behavior generally, Mamie 
clung to the hope that if she could but win: his 
love, the love which she felt so certain was lying 
dormant in his breast, she might arouse him to 
the knowledge that life was something more than 
the idle pleasure-garden he seemed to deem it. 

Hope whispered fondly to the girl’s heart, and 
painted her cheek with its brightest roses; the 
spatkle which shone in the deep gray eyes, the 
happy smile which piayed around her lips,.were 
all due to the wiles of that sweet goddess, who, 
while she, in her efforts to help us on life’s way, 
plants unheard of thoughts and wishes in our 
minds, weaves undreamt of dreams in our slum- 
bers, and guides the “blind boy’s”’ arrow more 
surely to our hearts, but makes Fate’s relentless 
fingers close the tighter round our lives, makes 
the last link which binds us to her the harder to 
break; and the glittering air-castle, built of joys 
and fears, and guarded ’round by the: blue-eyed 
maid Herself, fall with such a crushing blow, that 
we cower in terror, aghast at the ruin of all that 
life held dear for us. 

Ah! Hope, Hope, thou art thine own foe, and 
Fate’s kindest friend. 

And so, with a sickening heart, Mamie saw her 
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mistake, and cast out hope at iast; saw that the 
smile which lighted up Guy Davenant’s Apollo- 
like face was not alone for her, and the tender, 
glowing words were whispered alike to other 
women’s ears, 

Guy had watched the girl, and knew none had 
the power to move her heart as himself, and he 
turned from her with a shade more reluctance 
than was usual with him; but he hated the 
slow monotony of a quiet life; he had plunged 
into the vortex of dissipation and excitement, and 
now he could not live without it. So, though he 
knew the great wealth of love and worth which 
filled this girl’s soul, he turned from her more 
slowly, but just as surely as he had from 
others. 

And as he laughed at love and mocked at con- 
stancy he saw the blood leave her lips and cheek ; 
saw her lean for support upon her chair when he 
bade her good-bye, “ it méght be for years, and it 
might be forever,” he sang gayly, while she 
smiled with a bravery that placed her higher in 
his estimation than ever any woman had been 
placed. 

Yet still he left her, and ran down the steps 
whistling the old song he had so lightly sung; 
and then his steps grew slower, and the whistle 
died out, as he listened half carelessly to a con- 
versation carried on by two gentlemen in front of 
him, a word or two of which floated to him on the 
evening air. 

Presently there was a silence, and then one 
said, “ It is a sad case ; poor Davenant, my heart 
bled for him; he was always a hard man, spite 
of his profession, and I don’t think his wife hada 
very happy life of it; but to think of his dying 
without a friend or relative near him—his son— 
heaven knows—a profligate young scamp—”’ 

Guy heard it all in a dazed manner, and could 
only clutch the man by the sleeve, and gasp, 
“ Dying? Where?” 

“Who are you ?” demanded the gentleman in 
astonishment. 

“ Oh, be quick, sir, that I may goto him; I am 
his son; I am Guy Davenant.” 

In a few words he was tol@ his father had re- 
turned home, after prolonged travel in search of 
health; had returned home, broken in body and 
mind, to die. 

All bitter feeling died out of Guy’s heart; and 
as he dashed up the avenue, some hours later, 
which led to the well-remembered home of his 
boyhood, how the years flashed back their 
remembrance upon him! 

How well he remembered his /ast coming 
home, and the light which shone ‘out into the 
night from ¢hat window, as it did now. Would it 
be the like sight which was to greet him? With 
a shudder he sprang up the broad, open staircase, 
stopping at the door where ten years since he had 
paused ere he faced that dread spectacle from 





which we all sh-ink ; stopped but an instant, and 
then entered. 

A moment later and the deep, heartfelt tones of 
the speaker filled the room. “Father, I have 
come back for your forgiveness.” 

“Guy, my boy, my boy,” and the old man 
clutched eagerly at his son’s hands; “ come back 
to me,” then, dropping the tightly clasped hand, 
he murmured, tremblingly, “ nay, Guy, ’twas God 
took your mother ; do not blame me, she does not.” 

Guy Davenant bowed his head on the pillow, 
his heart wrung with anguish, as he heard the 
changed tones of his father’s voice, and marked 
the lines which grief had planted more deeply 
than time. 

“I do not blame you, father,’ and the bearded 
lips pressed themselves on the white furrowed 
brow, “I have come back; see, I am Guy; don’t 
you know me? Oh God! what have I done?” 
as the old man started up with a cry, and then 
fell back insensible on his pillow. 

The door opened and a strange woman entered. 
“ My father! my father!” exclaimed Guy, as she 
came towards him. 

“He has only fainted, Mr. Davenant,” she 
quietly replied. “ You must go out, or I cannot 
answer for the consequences.”’ 

“ Then he will live ?” 

“ Possibly, with great care and quiet.’’ 

Guy bowed, “I will be quiet, madam, and will 
sit where he cannot see me; but leave him, I will 
not. I have left him long enough already, heaven 
knows;” and he placed himself where the shadows 
were the deepest. 

The night dragged on slowly, and the rosy light 
of early dawn began to peep from behind the 
lowered blinds, when Mr. Davenant awoke from 
the slumber produced by opiates administered af- 
ter arousing from the fainting spell which had so 
alarmed Guy—awoke, glanced eagerly around, and 
then sighed heavily. In answer to the nurse’s in- 
quiry, he replied : 

“T had a dream, that is all; I thought”— and 
the feeble voice quivered—* I thought my son was 
here. Ah me! ’twas but adream.” And Guy 
could see the thin trembling hand pass slowly 
over the sunken eyes. 

A motion from the nurse arrested him, as he 
was about to spring to his father’s side. 

“ Would you like to see him very much ?”” went 
on the woman, cautiously. 

“See him?” exclaimed the old man, eagerly. 
“ Ay! would I not ?—but he will not come, he will 
not come,” and the shaking tones died in a 
whisper. 

“ But perhaps he might if you wrote to him.” 
A light shone in the dim eyes, as he turned his 
head quickly toward the speaker. “Do you 
think he would?” he asked anxiously, 

** I am quite certain of it,” was the unguarded 


reply. 
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“Why?” was the quick response, “ have you 
written? and will he come?” 

“Yes; be calm, sir, I beg of you.” 

“ Yes, yes, I will be calm; see how quiet I am,” 
and he laid his trembliag, nervous hand on hers, 
“but tell, tell me, Aas he come ?” 

For a moment the woman hesitated, but Guy, 
unable to resist the pleading, eager voice, sprang 
forward. “ Ay! father,he 4as come; come back 
to you forever ; to beg your forgiveness; see, I am 
on my knees.” 

“My boy, my boy, my Mary’s child,” mur- 
mured the old man, passing his hand over his son’s 
shining hair. “Forgive you, Guy? No, it is I 
who should ask forgiveness; I who broke your 
mother’s heart; I who sent you off into the world 
amid sin and temptation; / should be the for- 
given one, not the forgiving.” 

Guy’s manly tears fell thick and fast, as the self- 
accusing voice grew more and more intense in its 
anguish. 

“ Nay my boy; weep not, I will say no more, I 
ask no more but what I have, my son! my son— 
till I die.” 

* But you will not die, you will live,” broke in 
Guy, breathleasly. “ You will live, and you and 
I shall keep bachelors’ hall together,’ he added, 
smiling. 

“ No, no, you will marry, Guy, and bring your 
wife here; we will have a second Mary, another 
bright, sweet face to cheer me on life’s Jonely way 
—nay, my son, what ails you ? you are crimson to 
the roots of your hair; tell me, is there a Mary ?” 

“ No father, there is no one.” 

“ But there may be?” 

“ Yes—there may be,” replied Guy, slowly ; 
“ And now,” he continued more quickly, “ you 
must stop talking, or nurse will put me out of the 
room.” 

As the days pased on, the cheery spring weather 
warmed the old man’s heart; and after weeks of 
convalescing, the feeble frame strengthened, and 
often, after the heat of the day, an unusual sight 
presented itself to the inhabitants of the village; 
the old minister leaning upon the arm of his 
handsome, stalwart son, gazing up at the bright 
blue eyes—his mother’s eyes—with a look full of 
calmness and content. 

One summer’s morning Guy begged a day’s 
leave, “ only for a few hours.” 

“ Ah! tired already,” was the half-reproachful 
remark; then seeing his son’s wounded look, 
he added hastily, “ Nay, I do not blame thee; go, 
and God’s blessing go with thee, but do not tarry 
long ; the old man’s lonely.”’ 

The next day, ere the sun had reached mid- 
heaven, a carriage drove swiftly up the lane, and 
the old man strained his eyes, from the rose- 
covered porch, to see the face. He knew ‘twas 
Guy, of course; but the lady, who was she? 

By this time the two stood beside him. “ This,” 





said Guy, gently, taking the girl’s hand and 
placing it in his father’s, “is to be your daughter, 
father—your second Mary.” 

The trembling hand drew the girl down, and 
the old man pressed a loving kiss on the bright, 
cool cheek. 

There wasa quiet wedding in the old parsonage 
some days after; few there were who witnessed 
it, but those few knew what had brought back 
the roses to Mary Willard’s cheek, and joy into 
Mary Davenant’s heart. 
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BY HARRIET B, M’KEEVER. 


It is just after breakfast, and a pile of letters is 
lying on the table, where two young ladies are 
perusing the contents. 

“ He is coming, Julia,” said Caroline Randolph, 
with a smile upon her beautiful face. 

“ Who, Caroline ?”” questioned the listener. 

* Horace Shackleford, Aunt Maria’s grandson.” 

** Have you ever met him, Carrie ?”’ 

“When he was about twenty, I paid a visit to 
Aunt Maria; he was a handsome youth, only so 
haughty—they say he is a magnificent man now, 
and the only heir to Aunt Maria’s large estate.” 

“ When will he be here ?”’ 

“ Early next week, he says.” 

“T suppose he is very fashionable, Carrie; we 
must look over our wardrobe, and brush up our 
music, for we are getting quite rusty in this hum- 
drum place.”’ 

“I wonder why we stay here all the season,” 
Carrie said, pettishly; “it will do well enough in 
summer, but it is abominable in winter to be de- 
prived of all the balls and operas of the city; but 
grandma thinks it better for grandpa to be in the 
country all the year.” 

*« But it seems hard that we are to be shut up 
with a childish old man.” 

Julia Randolph forgot that when the two sisters 
were cast orphaned upon the world, grandpa’s 
heart and home were opened to them; and that 
ever since he had been a most devoted parent, 
until the infirmities of years creeping on, he had 
become imbecile, entirely dependent upon the 
kind offices uf his wife and grandchildren—shame 
that the latter should be found wanting ! 

Caroline Randolph was a beautiful, dashing 
girl of twenty, brilliant and fascinating; Julia, 
two years younger, was attractive, but in another 
way ; not so handsome, but witty and sparkling, 
she often drew admirers around her when her 
more stately and elegant sister was unnoticed. «© 

Out on the piazza, in company with old Mr. 
Morton, sat a lovely young girl, slight and grace- 
ful in her youthful beauty, exerting herself to 
amuse the dear old gentleman, who was wholly 
dependent on Daisy Morton for all his pleasure. 
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He was rocking himself gently, and in his arms 
he held a pretty doll that he was caressing, trying 
to sing in a trembling voice a childish ditty. 

** Rock-a-by baby, on the tree top, 

When the wind blows, the cradle will rock, 
When the bough bends, the cradle will fall, 
Down comes rock-a-by, baby and all." 

But it was not grandpa’s voice that sang the 
ditty ; it was sweet Daisy Morton that took up the 
lines, for grandpa could only remember 

“* Rock-a-by, baby.” 

He was a venerable looking man of eighty-five, 
with a crown of white hair on his aged head, 
watery blue eyes, where there were no gleams of 
intellect, a very sweet smile around his mouth— 
turning now and then to Daisy, to pat her pretty 
head so covered with lovely brown curls, her eyes 
bent upon her dear old friend, tears often glisten- 
ing when she looked upon his helplessness; for 
Daisy remembered the former times, when in the 
days of his manhood he was a staff to lean upon, 
when his heart beat warmly to the calls of suffer- 
ing humanity, when his hand was always open to 
the poor and needy—and shall she turn away from 
the dear old friend in the vale of years, when 
‘the grasshopper is a burden ?” 

“No, never,” whispered Daisy Morton’s heart, 
“and cannot she, in her bright youth, be a staff 
for him to lean upon ; a light for his fading eyes ; 
a singing bird for his poor old heart ?” 

“ Baby’s asleep, Daisy ; let us go in and put her 
to bed,”’ said the old man. 

“Ves, grandpa, it is about tea-time.”’ 

Taking his arm, she led him gently in, laid the 
doll in the ‘cradle that stood near the old gentle- 
man, saying, 

“ Baby’s asleep, grandpa.” 

There were two watching her movements out 
on the piazza, and Caroline remarked to her 
sister, 

“I don’t see how Daisy can bear to give up 
her time so constantly to poor old grandpa; it 
must be dreadful stupid ; and then he has a wait- 
ing man that ought to take care of him.” 

“‘ But he seems never contented without Daisy.” 

“QO, well! sister, she’s only a daisy; just a 
simple little flower, and that’s what she likes to 
do.” 

It was a pretty sight to watch the young girl 
waiting on grandpa at the table; cutting up his 
meat, pouring out his tea, spreading his bread and 
butter, and trying to draw attention from him 
when he made a mistake, as he often did ; forshe 
could not bear to see her cousins laugh at the dear 
old man when he made little breaches of good 
manners—sometimes putting his hands in Daisy’s 
plate to pick out something nice. 

The dear, thoughtful girl would not say a word, 
but the tears would come when he laughed so 
idiotically at his mischievous tricks. 


“ How can you put up with him, Daisy ?” said | 





Caroline, after supper ; ‘* I should think it would 
make you sick to have him handling your food.” 

“ Don’t say a word, Carrie,” was her reply. “ I 
can never forget the hundred acts. of kindness 
when he was himself, and I can only pity him 
now.” 

The young ladies were very busy in preparing 
for the arrival of Horace—practicing their finest 
pieces, and putting the finishing touches to sundry 
articles of tasty apparel, Caroline especially pre- 
paring for a siege. 

On the day appointed, the carriage drove up to 
the door, and the gentleman, with carpet-bag in 
hand, stepped out, giving orders about his trunk. 

The sisters were evidently disappointed, for 
this was no man of fashion. Invited to take off 
his traveling coat, there was only the costume of 
a gentleman, by no means that of a beau. 

But there was dignity in the graceful bow 
with which he met the young ladies, and sweet- 
ness in the smile with which he returned their 
greeting. 

A fine dark eye, beaming with intelligence, a 
mouth firmly but sweetly set, a voice of rich 
melody, and quiet, composed manners—these were 
the attractions of Horace Shackleford. 


Asking to be shown to his room, the two sisters 


remained in the drawing-room. 

“What do you think of him ?” inquired Julia. 

“I was a little disappointed, his manners are 
so quiet.’”’ 

“ But he has a fine eye, Carrie, and a very 
sweet voice.” 

“1 don’t believe he is a man of fashion, Julia.” 

Meeting at the supper table, he was introduced 
to grandpa as sister Maria’s grandson. 

The old gentleman locked bewildered as he 
replied : 

*« Maria is a pretty girl; I wish that she would 
come to see me.” 

“ She is not a girl now, uncle; she is a dear old 
lady.” 

He returned a blank look after this remark. 

** You don’t know Maria, I see, for she is a 
sweet young girl, And who is this?” inquired 
the gentleman, glancing towards Daisy. 

“This is Cousin Daisy Morton,” replied Car- 
oline. 

“ My Daisy,” said grandpa, “ Don’t you sec 
how sweet she is ?” 

Daisy blushed as she raised her lovely, dark 
eyes to his face, extending her little hand. “I 
am glad to see you, Cousin Horace ; let Grandpa 
indulge his fancy, we can’t set him right now.” 

With these words her eyes filled with tears, and 
kissing the dear oid hand, she led him to his seat 
at the table. 

* You'll be good, grandpa,” whispered Daisy, 
“and not play any naughty tricks ?” 

“Tl be a good old boy, just to please you, 
dear.” 
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Horace had heard the low words, and it 
touched him powerfully to see how the old man 
kept his word, and how sweetly Daisy rewarded 
him by a kiss on either cheek when the meal was 
ended. 

“ Daisy’s a good girl,” said the old man. 

“T am sure of it,’’ was the quick reply of the 
stranger. 

Horace had made good use of his eyes during 
supper, and saw that the two sisters were attired 
in the height of fashion, their hair elaborately 
dressed, the trains of their princess dresses sweep- 
ing the carpet; he saw, too, that Carrie was a 
beauty, and found that Julia was a wit. But his 
eye lingered upon sweet Daisy Morton in her 
simple white dress, so pretty and becoming, her 
beautiful curls tied with a lovely blue ribbon, her 
manners so lady-like and modest, her voice so 
sweet and musical. 

Daisy talked but little, for she was only eighteen, 
and still very girlish, having seen but little com- 
pany yet; but whenever Horace would make a 
remark that pleased her, he saw that a soft smile 
would steal over her face, and sometimes a quick 
glance of pleasure would flash from the dark eyes. 

The sisters always addressed Horace as Mr. 
Shackleford, but, assembled in the: family room, 
the formality of a first introduction melting away 
in the charm of his conversational powers, he said : 

“Lam not Mr. Shackleford here, if you please : 
Iam only Cousin Horace ; remember that.” 

Daisy raised her bright eyes, and smiled ap- 
proval. 

The conversation turned most naturally upon 
his travels, and Caroline inquired : 

* How did you like London, cousin Horace ?” 

“Very much, indeed, it is so full of the ro- 
mance of history.” 

“I would not care much about the old. places, 
but I would like to see the Queen and the Eng- 
lish ladies, Cousin Horace.’ 

“ I suppose that you would be much surprised 
if you could take a peep at the Queen in her home 
circle—there a refined English lady and a model 
mother; it is in public that we meet the Oueen— 
I attended one of the drawing rooms, Caroline.” 

“ Did you really, cousin Horace ; and what did 
you see ?”” 

“ Ladies half dressed, sweeping trains, flashing 
diamonds, royal robes; but I could not see the 
mother of England, and I didn’t care about the 
rest.” 

“ It must be very strange to hear the English 
ladies converse, Cousin Horace ?” 

* Why so, Caroline ?” 

* Saying ‘ouse’ for house, and ‘heligant’ for 
elegant.” 

Horace burst into a loud laugh, as he replied : 

“ You don’t suppose that the educated classes 
speak so ?—that is the language of the Cockneys.” 

Daisy now ventured to speak. 
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“ Did you visit Westminster Abbey, cousin ?” 

“I did, Daisy; and there I saw rival kings and 
queens side by side, great conquerors laid low, the 
skulls of the mighty intellects of England moulder- 
ing away like the dust of common mortals.” 

“And you saw the tombs of Henry Eighth’s 
wives, Horace,” said Caroline. “ I always felt so 
sorry for Mary Stuart; I don’t see how he could 
behead such a beautiful queen.” 

Daisy raised her bright eyes, and saw a smile 
upon her cousin’s face. 

* You have made a little mistake, Carrie,” said 
the young lady. “I do not think we can find a 
Mary among his queens.” 

Caroline turned an angry look upon her cousin 
as she replied : 

** You are much too young to set up as a critic, 
Daisy.” 

She did not notice the remark, but when Hor- 
ace spoke of the great poets she was wide awake, 
and would now and then venture a question or 
make a slight remark, enough, however, to lead 
her cousin to see that she was the only reader of 
useful books, but the others were well acquainted 
with the novels of the day. 

Horace spent much time in the library, and 
frequently brought out his favorite authors, read- 
ing to the ladies and pcinting out the beauties. 

“ Will you read Tennyson’s Psalm of Life?” 
asked Caroline, “ it is one of my favorites. 

“I think you have made a slight mistake,” he 
said, quietly, as he added, “it is Longfellow’s 
poem, and I will read it to you.” 

After that Caroline made but few remarks, but 
Daisy spoke occasionally, exhibiting not only fine 
taste, but a thorough knowledge of both English 
and American poets. 

“ Caught in a trap, sister,” said Julia. “I think 
you had better not set up for a literary lady.” 

“ There is grandpa,” said Daisy, as his waiting- 
man brought him out on the piazza, “I must go 
now.” 

Casting a glance of regret at the circle in the 
library, she joinedthe old gentleman. 

Horace was much attracted by the two, and 
asked: - 

“ What are they doing, Julia ?”’ 

“1 think they are playing Cat’s Cradle,” was 
the reply. “Isn’t it childish in Daisy, Cousin 
Horace ?”’ 

“Ts it? do you really think so, Julia ?” 

“He'll keep her at that for hours, and that’s 
the way she wastes her time.” 

“Ts it wasted time to turn away from congenial 
society, just to afford amusement to a poor shat- 
tered intellect, that has no pleasure save what she 
affords ?” 

“It just suits her, for she is only a daisy, 
Cousin Horace; but it would never do for me, I 
should be bored to death.” 

“T am sure that you are right, Julia ; it wouldn’t 
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suit you at all, but it is becoming to Daisy Morton 
—but see ! uncle is tired and is going towalk. But 
what is she giving to the old gentleman ?” 

Julia laughed as she replied : 

“ Sugar kisses, Cousin Horace ; he is very fond 
of them, and she keeps a bag for him.” 

Taking his arm, and handing him his cane, 
Daasy led him around the garden paths, scattering 
crumbs for the birds as they moved slowly along. 

The little pets seemed very tame, hopping about 
their feet, lighting upon the old man’s shoulder, 
sometimes eating out of his hands, and he seemed 
so happy as he fed them. 

“ That is a pretty picture,” said Horace, “ smil- 
ing youth and trembling old age, one in the vesti- 
bule, the other in the dim alcove of human life, 
one on the border of time, the other almost ready 
to step over the dividing stream.” 

Next day, Horace and the two sisters rode out 
into the country, the young man charmed with 
green fields, blue skies and rippling streams, the 
girls longing for the charms of city life. 

“And you really prefer the city, Caroline,” 
said her cousin, “ what is there so attractive ?” 

“The society and amusements belonging to 
youth, Horace ; we never goto an opera, or never 
hear of a ball; and if we were there, we should 
be in the midst of a most charming circle of the 
very best society.” 

« Does your cousin feel the same, Caroline ?” 

“Oh no, Horace, she is only a daisy, a real, 
sweet daisy, just content with simple country 
pleasures.” 

“It seems to me as if she has aspirations, too; 
but she lays them all aside for duty. Now Caroline, 
this is the very height of the season at Long 
Branch; what do you say to a trip of two weeks?” 

“ Delightful, if grandma will consent.” 

The girls were like a couple of butterflies, flit- 
ting about like two children, riding into the city 
to make purchases; but Daisy was contented to 
play Cat’s Cradle with grandpa, to sing Mother 
Goose’s Melodies, to help him take care of baby, 
to walk in the garden feeding the pretty birds. 

“She is only a daisy,” said Caroline, when 
Horace expressed his regret that she could not 
accompany them. 

“Only a daisy !”’ he said smiling. “ How little 
de they know Daisy Morton.” 

He sees her devotion to the old gentleman, and 
often takes his arm to lead him around the garden 
paths, while Daisy walks on the other side, talk- 
ing to the pretty birds that hover around them: 

When grandpa takes his afternoon nap, Daisy 
devotes the time to music, for she has a charming 
voice and a fine musical taste. The instrument 
is in the family room, and Horace is often attracted 
by the sweet strains, and takes his seat in the 
little side room to enjoy the music, unknown to 
Daisy, however, who never dreams of making a 
display of her talent. But every day Horace dis- 





covers new attractions in the young girl; often 
amused by the display of a little bit of humor too 
in the quiet little Daisy, the brightest sparkles now 
and then, glancing towards Cousin Horace where 
she is sure of sympathy. 

“ Only a daisy,” he cften says, laughingly, to 
himself. “ We’ll see something else, one of these 
days.” 

But the party are ready for their trip—several] 
elegant dresses and a good supply of pretty articles 
which Daisy has helped to make, two most beau- 
tiful fichus of exquisite lace, and dainty little or- 
naments for the hair too. 

“ Now, Daisy, take good care of yourself,” said 
Cousin Horace, as he bade her good-bye; * you 
must promise me to walk every day, when 
grandpa is lying down.” 

« What about the music, Cousin Horace ?” 

“ The evenings will do for that; but vou must 
not kill yourself, Daisy.” With these words, he 
placed a small package in Daisy's hands. 

Opening it she found a volume of Tennyson’s 
poems, with the words written on the fily-leaf, 
“ From Cousin Horace to Daisy.” 

The two cousins were sorely puzzled to know 
which of the two Horace really admired, never 
dreaming of a third. 

Especially courteous to both, they felt that he 
was only a cousin, an adviser, rather than a beau. 

It was the height of the season at Long Branch, 
the hotels crowded with fashionables, and the two 
entered with ali their hearts into the gayeties of the 
place. 

Balls, hops and rides occupied their time when 
not bathing, and Horace kept a brotherly watch 
over the two. 

“ There is to be a ball to-night at the chief 
hotel,” said Horace, “and I have one request to 
make—do not appear, girls, with the low dresses 
that I have seen here ; I wouldn't allow my sisters, 
if I had any, to dress in that style, and you are 
very much like sisters.” 

“ And Daisy is the little sister, I suppose, Hor- 
ace,” replied Caroline. 

“Did I say so, Carrie ?” 

The young lady did not like the title applied to 
herself, nor the silence with regard to Daisy. 

But, anxious to please, both appeared with 
dresses which, although cut low according to the 
fashion, they had been careful to cover at the 
neck with puffings of lace. 

“ Very pretty, and very proper,” said Horace, 
as he gave his armto Carrie; and entered the 
ball room. 

But, to their mortification, Horace did not 
dance, saying, “that it would do for girls and 
fops, but not for manly men.” 

“ T wish that you would dance, Cousin Horace ; 
every fashionable gentleman does,” said Julia. 

“I think you are mistaken—but let m2 beg of 
you, girls, not to join in the round dances.” 
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“ Why not, Cousin Horace ?” 

“I do not think it modest in a young lady to 
allow such attitudes to gentlemen.” 

“That is just like Daisy,” was the reply. 

“T knew that she would agree with me,” said 
Horace, a bright smile passing over his face. 

“ How did you know, Horace ?” asked Caro- 
line. 

“T know Daisy,” was the prompt answer. 

The weeks flew by rapidly ; the seige had made 
no progress, not a breach had been made ; Caroline 
saw that. 

Returning home, they found the old gentleman 
gradually fading, and Daisy looked pale and 
anxious. 

“ His memory is gone entirely, Cousin Horace,” 
she said, “and he is more restless than ever—but 
Gottschalk’s Lullaby acts like a charm upon dear 
old grandpa.” 

In a day or two after their return, the old gen- 
tleman was missing, nowhere about the house or 
grounds, his hat and cane both gone, and Daisy 
in company with the waiting-man set out in search 
of the wanderer. 

She knew how feeble he was, and was sure 
that he could not be very far away, unless he had 
stumbled into the deep water of the creek back 
of the house. 

Horace saw the look of distress that rested 
upon the sweet, young face, and said: 

“ It is Dickens’ ‘ Little Nell’ and the old grand- 
father, over again; I will quiet her alarm and 
join her in the search.” > 

With cane in hand, he soon overtook the poor 
girl, saying : 

“ Do not be alarmed, Daisy ; he cannot be far 
off, he is too feeble.’’ 

“T know that, but there is the creek, and he 
may have fallen in.” 

They had not gone far, ere their little dog Frity 
came bounding to them, barking loud, and run- 
ning back to the place whence he had started. 

Following the dog, they found the poor old 
gentleman seated wearily under a tree, leaning 
his head upon his cane, almost exhausted. 

He cast att imploring look towards Daisy, and 
said in a feeble voice: 

“ Come, come, Daisy ; I can’t walk any more.” 

Taking his’ seat by the old man, Horace sup- 
ported him, calling to the servant to bring the 
carriage quickly. 

He had wandered off almost a quarter of a 
mile, a long distance for the aged limbs; and Iift- 
ing him into the carriage, Horace and Daisy 
supported him, while he held Daisy’s hand close 
within his own. 

Reaching home, they placed the old man in 


,? 


bed, administering stimulants, and then he folded 


his withered hands, and said in trembling tones: 
“ Now, I lay me down—’ say it, Daisy.” 
And in soft accents, she repeated : 





““* Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep, 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.”’ 


“ Now sing Lullaby, Daisy ;” and the sweet low 
voice warbled the song that had so often soothed 
the aged one. 

“Now kiss me Daisy—good-night, dear, good- 
night.” . 

Kissing the dear old face, she sat by the bed, 
until he seemed fast asleep. Bending over the 
quiet sleeper, she said once more: 

“ Good-night, dear grandpa; the morning is 
very near.” 

Next morning, the waiting-man called for some 
one to come quickly, and Daisy hastened to the 
room, 

Extended upon his bed, with a smile almost 
infantine in its sweetness, his hand laid upon the 
spread, his weary journey ended, the old man 
was at rest—the cloud lifted from his intellect—in 
the presence of the Fathér whom he had loved 
and ‘served. 

“It is good-morning now, Cousin) Horace, for 
dear old grandpa,” said Daisy. ‘I loved him 
dearly,” she added, as she kissed the dear old face. 

“I know it, Daisy; yours was a noble service.” 

The funeral over; Daisy wandered about from 
room to room, as if in search of her dear grand- 
father, with very few words, but a look of weari- 
ness upon her sweet face. 

She gathered together the toys with which she 
had amused him, the bright picture books, the 
worsted balls of rainbow colors and the doll 
that he had loved, putting it away in the cradle, 
and carrying all to her own room. 

Horace was a great comfort in the hour of dis- 
tress, especially so to Daisy, trying to draw her 
away from morbid indulgence of her grief, and 
frequently taking her out to ride. 

On one of the very brightest of summer days, 
the carriage drew up, and Horace lifted Daisy in, 
for she was very weak, and taking his seat by her 
side, saw that’she was comfortable, drawing the 
curtain to screen her from the sun. 

“Ts it all right, dear?” he inquired tenderly, 
as he led her on to talk over the events of the last 
few months, sympathizing with her sorrow, but 
administering the sweetest words of comfort. 

* His work was done, Daisy, many years before 
he left us, and it must have been a blessed wak- 
ing when he found himself among immortals with 
his Saviour.” 

* IT know it, Cousin Horace; but I miss him so.” 

“But life is before you, Daisy, with new duties, 
new hopes, new joys, beckoning you away from 
morbid grief; and it is yours to say if you will 
enter upon another and a higher life, with one 
who loves you fondly.” 

Daisy bowed her blushing face, for she guessed 
the meaning of the few low words. 
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We will not write all that followed, but when 
Horace lifted her out of the carriage, he pressed 
the first kiss of love on that sweet face, as he said, 
with a bright, glad smile : 

“ Only a daisy in her loneliness, but so much 
more in her womanly sweetness, a queenly lily 
to me, and all my own.” 

There was a conscious look of blushing modesty 
upon her lovely face, when Horace so unexpect- 
etily presented her to his cousins, with a proud 
smile, saying : 

“ This is my Daisy now, Caroline ; congratulate 
me,”’ 

She looked amazed as she replied : 

“ Who would have thought it ? only a daisy to 
be Horace Shackleford’s wife! but I wish you 
joy, cousin,” 

In a very few months there was a quiet wed- 
ding in the village church, and the bride was not 
Caroline Randolph in her stately beauty, but 
Daisy Morton in her modest loveliness. 


». 
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CHAPTER XI.—Conrtinven. 

GERARD is not surprised that Alma does not 
make her appearance at dinner. He hardly ex- 
pected her to do so, and he is satisfied with the 
message which she sends, to the effect that she 
does not feel very well and will remain in her 
room. If he questioned Lizzie, she would will- 
ingly tell him that this is a very mild statement 
of the fact that a severe chill has been succeeded 
by a violent fever; but since there is nothing to 
rouse his apprehension, he makes no inquiries. 
To his mind it is very natural that Alma should 
shrink from seeing him just now, and he is glad 
to be spared seeing her. His resolution is taken 
with a strength from which nothing could move 
him; but all the same, he feels that it is better he 
should be spared the immediate presence of his 
cousin, 

After dinner, despite the threatening look of 
the sky, he orders a horse and rides away—taking 
the same road which Alma followed earlier in the 
day. Reaching the inlet, he finds, to his surprise, 
that the yacht is gone. “Has he been foolish 
enough to put to sea in the face of such storm 
signals as those?" he thinks, glancing at the 
darkening heavens. It seems incredible, and 
another thought occurs to him—Singleton, no 
doubt, has simply run down the coast to the vil- 
lage of which mention has been already made. 
“I will ride there and see,” thinks Digby, with 
another glance at the sky, “It may insure a 
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drenching for me, but that does not greatly matter, 
and if I wait until to-morrow I may not find him.” 
tt. * * ee ere 

The storm which bursts three hours later is one 
long remembered on the coast. The wildness of 
the gale shakes even Warfieid to its foundations ; 
and as the howling winds and beating rain form 
a concert of dread, a girl whose eyes are shining 
with the delirium of fever, raves incessantiy of 
sinking ships and drowning men, Much of what 
she says is in a foreign tongue which the servants, 
who are her only listeners, do not comprehend ; 
but this fact only adds to their terror and alarm. 
What to do, they know not—for no one of them 
is bold enough to disturb Mr. Digby, and Gerard 
has not returned. So Alma raves on, now in 
Italian, now in English, and as the gale increases, 
her excitement waxes greater; and it is not until 
with dawn there comes some cessation of the 
tempest, that at last she sinks to sleep, 

She sleeps all day, heavily and dreamlessly. 
When at last she wakes, some time afternight has 
closed in, her first tangible thought is of the storm 
which was raging when she lost consciousness. 
She starts and opens her eyes with a look of pain 
and apprehension, which becomes one of alarm 
when she sees what seem to her many strange 
countenances gathered around her bed, One of 
these, a kind, motherly face, bends over her at 
once, and a soothing voice says: 

“You feel better, my dear, I hope? Your 
hands” (the speaker has taken one of them) “ are 
cool.” . 

Alma lifts the other hand to her brow and 
glances up bewildered. “ What is the matter?” 
she asks, faintly, “I don’t understand? Am I 
ill? Where am I?” 

“ You are at home—at Warfield. I am your 
neighbor, Mrs. Thornton. Yes, you have been ill, 
my dear; but the doctor thinks you are better 
now, and ”’— 

“The doctor !’’ exclaims the girl, “ Have I 
been so ill that my cousin thought it necessary to 
send for a physician—for you ?” 

« N—o,” answers Mrs. Thornton, hesitatingly— 
“the doctor came to see your uncle, not yourself, 
and [”— 

“My uncle!” cries Alma, with a frightened 
look. Apparently, she forgets ber faintness of 
the moment before, for she starts up, and fastens 
her eyes eagerly on Mrs. Thornton’s, as she 
repeats, “ My uncle! what is the matter with him ?” 

As Mrs. Thornton hesitates again, the doctor, 
who stands by, draws a step nearer and replies, 
“ My dear young lady, it is useless to tell you any- 
thing but the truth. Your uncle has had a stroke 
of paralysis.” 

The girl does not say a word. She only stares 
in the doctor’s face with an expression of horror 
which brings tears of pity to the eyes of the kind 
lady who watches her. 
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“ Take this, my dear,” that lady says, holding 
a cup to the pale, slightly-parted lips. “You 
must be very much exhausted. Your maid tells 
me you have not tasted food since yesterday 
morning.” . 

But Alma puts it aside with a motion of her 
hand, and with that pitiful gaze still fixed on the 
doctor, says: 

“Is he dangerously ill? Will he ~” 

She cannot utter the word die « she shudders, 
and suddenly sinks back on her pillow—but her 
gaze does not leave the doctor's face, and he 
answers its mute entreaty. 

“It is impossible to tell with certainty,” he 
says, “ what the result may be. I need not assure 
you that I shall use my best skill, and will remain 
here and watch Mr. Digby closely.” 

“Do you think he will recover?” asks Alma, 
in the tone of one fighting against an instirictive 
and growing conviction, “O, he may recover, 


surely!” 
“ I cannot say the contrary with certainty,” the 
doctor replies, “ but—I cannot conscientiously 


hold out hope to you.” 

“QQ my cousin, my poor cousin !” cries the girl, 
in a voice of sharp suffering, turning her head on 
the pillow. She knows so well, she thinks, how 
this calamity came to pass. She doubts not that 
Gerard told his father that he had renounced the 
engagement with herself; and she has seen enough 
of Mr. Digby's unbridled temper, to be able to 
imagine the passion of rage into which he, would 
be thrown by the disappointment of the cherished 
scheme which he had regarded as virtually ac- 
complished. And Gerard—-what must he not 
be suffering in feeling himself the cause, as it were, 
of his father’s death, probably! “And it is my 
fault !’”’ she thinks, despairingly. 

Turning suddenly, she says to the doctor, who 
still stands looking at her: 

“I want to see my cousin; ask him tocome here.”’ 

There is a moment’s blank silence. The doctor 
and Mrs. Thornton de not look at each other; 
both are looking down; and the Iatter, drawing 
back toward the head of the bed, out of range of 
the sick girl’s glance, clasps her hands nervously, 
while her brows contract with an éxpression of 
intense distress. The doctor recovers himself 
as he sees Alma about to repeat her request, and, 
laying his finger on her pulse, says, gravely : 

“ Pardon me, but I cannot consent to your under- 
going any further excitement, Miss Deting. You 
must take some food and try to sleep, or I will not 
answer for the consequences.” 

“T[ do not care for any consequences,” she 
says, “ I must see my cousin. Goand ask him to 
come to me.” 

The doctor shakes his head. “ Excuse me,’ 
he answers, firmly. “It would be madness for 
you to exert yourself in this way. Let meentreat 


you to” 





Alma does not wait for him to conclude his 
sentence, but moving her face a little, says to 
Mrs. Thornton, “ Will not you go and ask him to 
come ?”” 

At this appeal, the tears which have been 
standing in Mrs. Thornton’s eyes for some time, 
overflow their source, and trickle down her 
cheeks. She exchanges one quick glance with 
the doctor, and then says, slowly and reluctantly 
to Alma : 

“ My dear, I would do anything in my power 
for you, but I cannot do this. Your cousin is not 
at home.” 

The large, dark eyes open wide with wonder 
and sudden fear. “ Not at home!” she repeats, 
in a faltering tone, “and my uncle desperately 
ill! What do you mean? Where is he? O, 
what is the matter that you look at each other in 
that way? My cousin—where is he ?” 

Her voice has grown more passionate with 
every word, and the last question is a cry of agony, 

** I cannot tell you where he is,’’ answers Mrs, 
Thornton. “ He left home yesterday afternoon, 
and has not yet returned.” 

Perhaps there is move significance than the 
speaker intends in the intcnation of her voice as 
she makes this evasive feply. A new and terrible 
apprehension is beginning to dawn on Alma’s 
mind, To the surprise of the two people beside 
her, she starts up again; this time to a sitting 
posture, 

“ Tell me the truth,” she says, desperately. “ It 
cannot be so horrible as the fears that are tortur- 
ing me!" 

The doctor does not reply at once, With an 
ordinary patient, he would not hesitate an instant 
to manufacture an answer that might have the 
effect of relieving anxiety for the time; but the 
eyes that are fixed so steadily on his own have a 
compelling power in them to restrain any attempt 
at deception. So, when she cries again, “ Tell 
me the truth !’’ he answers: 

“Lam sorry that you insist upon hearing it, but 
since you do insist, I have no alternative but to 
obey your wishes, It is rumored that Mr. Gerard 
Digby has met with an accident.” 

He pauses there. Alma has put her hand to 
her heart, and looks as white and still as a statue. 

But her glance does not waver, and her voice 
is only a little lower, as she repeats: 

“ An accident. Goon,” 

“TI regret to say that Mr. Digby lost his life 
while engaged in rescuing the crew of a yacht 
which foundered last night on the bar of the 
inlet.” 

The girl does not speak for a minute or so. 
She looks as if she did not breathe. Her eyes 
have a glazed appearance, and Mrs. Thornton, 
half thinking that she is imsensible, attempts to 
lay her back on the pillows, But she resists pas- 
sively—more as a stone which is too heavy to be 
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moved resists the effort of one’s hand, than by 
any apparent volition of will. The touch, how- 
ever, seems to rouse her. 

“ Yacht!—what yacht?” she asks ina low, 
tense voice. 

“ Mr, Singleton’s yacht,” answers the doctor. 
** Mr. Singleton and all his men were saved by 
Mr. Digby’s heroic exertions; but he lest his own 
life—’’ 

He pauses abruptly, for Alma throws up her 
arms with a cry the more startling from her late 
quietness—a cry which rings long in the ears of 
her listeners—and sinks back in a death-like 
swoon. 





CHAPTER XII. 


TANGLED THREADS, 


It is hours before the efforts of those around 
her can rouse Alma from the state of deadly in- 
sensibility into which the news of her cousin’s 
death has thrown her, and when at last her eyes 
unclose once more, they are bright with the bale- 
ful light of delirium. She seems to be living 
over all her past life. ‘Sometimes she is with 
her father in their Italian home, so fondly remem- 
bered; sometimes with Singleton; but oftenest 
with Gerard—talking to him, writing for him, 
translating the Halian work over which they have 
spent together so many tranquilly happy days. 

It is strange and most sad, Mrs. Thornton thinks, 
as she watches the first of these paroxysms, to see 
the varied expressions that chase each other over 
the beautiful face—for never was it so beautiful 
as now, when the fever flush gives it a brilliance 
of coloring which it did not wear in health. 
First, there is the happy, child-like simplicity of 
expression—affection and keen intelligence com- 
bined—with which she listens or speaks to her 
father ; changing to the gentle dignity, with just 
a shade of maiden consciousness, when she thinks 
Singleton beside her ; and following this, a frank, 
affectionate, ¢rustful look, as she sits with Gerard 
in the library, rides or walks with him. It is the 
same thing over and over again, as the fever rises, 
rages, and subsides; and it always ends in the 
same way—with a vision of tempestuous waters, 
and her cousin drowning before her eyes: a 
shriek, a swoon, and the long stupor of exhaus- 
tion, before the fever comes on again. 

Mr. Digby lies insensible, Gerard is sleeping 
under the heaving waves that are still lashing the 
shore with gradually diminishing fury; and so 
Mrs. Thornton, the doctor, and other friends and 
neighbors, whom a report of the deplorable acci- 
dent brings to the house next day, concur in the 
opinion that it is proper, and indeed cbsolutely 
necessary, to apprise Miss Dering’s nearest relative, 
Mrs. Hamilton, of that young lady’s condition. 
A messenger is accordingly despatched with the 





information, and Mrs. Hamilton hastens at once 
to Warfield. 

To say that she comes unwillingly would 
scarcely be true—since, in one sense, she is not 
only willing, but rejoiced, to find the opportunity 
of making herself useful, perhaps indispensable, 
to Alma. And, she reflects, sickness and the 
circumstances of the case may probably enabie 
her to acquire an imfluence over her sister now 
which she never possessed before. But this 
favorable view of the affair is counterbalanced by 
more than one very disagreeable consideration. 
Sickness and sorrow are things which she shuns 
as she would the plague. They are intolerably 
fatiguing in a bodily sense, and even more de- 
pressing mentally. She would fain ignore the 
existence of pain and trouble of every kind, if it 
were possible todo so; and it is her invariable 
habit’ to avoid encountering them voluntarily. 
Added to this, she is not without an uncomforta- 
ble feeling, which in a more conscientious mind 
would be remorse, when she thinks of Gerard 
Digby. He is well out of the way—but she can- 
not quite forget that if she had not actedas she 
had, about Singleton’s letter, everything’ would 
have been different.. Alma would not have come 
to Warfield so soon—and when she did come it 
would have been as the fancée of Singleton, 
and, consequently, she would not have engaged 
herself to her cousin: Singleton would not have 
thought of yachting: Gerard Digby would be 
alive, yet not in her way, either. 

On her arrival at Warfield she is told that Miss 
Dering is quiet now, and she goes for a moment 
and stands by the bed where the sick girl lies ia 
a stupor. 

“It is about time for her to become roused,” 
says Mrs. Thornton, “ The doctor told me a 
minute ago that the fever is coming om. Her 
head is hot, you see.” 

Mrs. Hamilton, at this, lays her gloved fingers 
lightly upon the fair, upturned brow—as the gocd 
lady who speaks evidently expects her to do— 
and the touch seems to have an instantaneous 
effect on Alma. She opens her eyes, languidly 
at first--then with a sudden look of pain, they 
expand as they rest on her sister’s face, and she 
exclaims in English, with great vehemence: 

“Take her away—O, take her away! 
murdered him !—she murdered him !” 

This is terrible !’’ says Mrs. Hamilton, as she 
hastily follows Mrs. Thornton from the room. 
“ Her mind seems hopelessly clouded.” 

“Yes, for the time,” is the reply. “ You see 
she was ill when this dreadful affair occurred. 
She caught cold, as her maid tells me: . Day 
before yesterday she took a leng walk inthe 
morning, returned with a hard chill on her, and 
had high fevet with violent delirium the whole 
of that night—the mght of the storm. Poor Mr. 
Gerard Digby was not at home. He had gone 


She 
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over to the inlet after dinner to see Mr. Singleton 
~-who was on shore in the 'norning, it is said— 
and the servants did not know what todo, They 
could not send out in such a storm, either for Mr. 
Digby himself or for the doctor; and it was. not 
until the next day that the doctor saw Miss 
Dering, when he came to break the news of his 
son’s death to poor old Mr. Digby.” 

* How is Mr. Digby ?” asks Mrs. Hamilton. 

“ Just the same. I suppose’ you know that he 
had a paralytic stroke on hearing of the awful 
event? He is speechless, and unconscious, ‘the 
doctor thinks. But I will leave you now’’—they 
are in Mrs, Hamilton’s room—* as I am sure you 
must be tired, Dinner will be ready in half an 
hour. Wili you come down, or shall I send”— 

“TI will come down, thank you,’’ interposes 
Mrs, Hamilton—and she is left alone. 

At dinner, she hears full details of Gerard 
Digby’s death, from the friends and neighbors, 
who are proud to do him honor; and though, 
being without any element of the heroic herself, 
she has, naturally, always doubted the existence 
of the quality of heroism in others, she cannot 
but admit that it was here. She has quickness 
enough in putting two and two together, to under- 
stand from what she has gathered respecting 
Alma’s, Gerard’s, and Singleton’s movements on 
the fatal day of the storm, that Gerard. has delib- 
erately risked and lost his own life in order to 
preserve that of his cousin’s lover. ‘He perished, 
they tell her, on the very threshold of safety—the 
boat having capsized almost as she gained her 
mooring, and within reach of the assistance of 
the fishermen of the village, who were on the 
beach waiting for her. Gerard might have saved 
himself easily, as the others saved themselves, by 
means of the ropes flung to them-~but seeing one 
of the sailors about to sink, he seized and sup- 
ported the man until the fishermen came to their 
aid. Then, before a rope could be cast about 
him, his strength, which had already been taxed 
to the uttermost by his almost swperhuman efforts 
during the rescue of the crew from the wrecked 
vessel, suddenly gave way, and he sank beneath 
the boiling surge. 

“ What has become of Mr. Singleton ?’’ asks 
Mrs. Hamilton, later. 

“He is at his own place—a few miles from 
here—I believe,’’ Mrs. Thornton answers. “He 
was here early this morning for a few minutes, to 
inquire about Miss Dering.» Poor fellow, he looks 
wretchedly, and seems to feel Mr. Digby’s death 
very much,” 

“J should think he would feel it,” says Mrs. 
Hamilton, dryly, “as he may very well consider 
it his own fault.” 

“ Yes,” says kind Mrs. Thornton, “it was his 
fault, or his misfortune, But then, you know, he 
didn’t cause the accident intentionally.” 

“Of course not,” concedes Mrs. Hamilton. 





She feels by no) means in charity with the 
offender, however; and her ruffled sensibilities 
are not soothed, it may be imagined, when she 
catches a glimpse of Mr. Singleton leaving the 
hall just as she is entering it the next morning. 
It is with an almost intolerable sense of disappoint- 
ment and anger that she watches him mount his 
horse and ride away. 

“He must have seen me!—he certainly saw 
me!’’ she exclaims te herself, indignantly. 

But, as the day advances and the dullness and 
gloom of the house become more and more op- 
pressive ; as she thinks what a relief to her ennui 
Dare Singleton’s society would be, she persuades 
herself that he may wot have seen her, may not 
be aware of her presence at Warfield. Though 
she hates early hours, she is careful to be down- 
stairs and in the hall when he arrives the next 
morning—for he comes every day, they tell her— 
and waylays him at the door. That he sees her 
then, she can no longer doubi ; nor,can there bea 
question that he is about to pass her with only a 
cold, ceremenious bow. Not for a moment ex- 
pecting a rebuff so direct, she has advanced, and 
is holding out her hand with effusive cordiality. 
Mr. Singleton does not, of course, refuse to take 
the offered hand; but there is no cordiality in his 
loose and quickly-relinquished clasp, nor in the 
few words of ceremonious greeting which he 
utters, and which end with a stiff bow and, “ Ex- 
cuse me, Mrs. Hamilton, but I wish to speak to 
the doctor. Good morning,” 

He passes on into the corridor leading to Mr. 
Digby’s room, and she does not see him again, 
but learns from her maid afterwards that he left 
the house in a very few minutes after entering it. 

“He knows about the letter,” she says to her- 
self; and, walking slowly up and down the gar- 
den alley'in the sunshine, she realizes that she 
has overreached herself in her efforts to keep 
Singleton and her sister apart. . 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
-@ 


TO A DAISY. 


BY LAURA H. FEULING, 

Tell me, little Marguerite, 
With your heart of gold, 

How you won a face so sweet 
From a bed of mold? 

Tell me, little Marguerite, 
Secret of your race, 

How you always smiling grevt 
In a lowly. place ? 

Tell me, little Marguerite, 
In the rainy night, 

With the black earth under feet 
How you came so white ? 

Tell me, dear, as you'd be told, 
See, I bend me down, 

How to keep a heart of gold 
And a lily crown, 
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PATIENCE. 


By the Author of “Only a Butterfly,” “Annals of a 
Baby,’ “He and I,” ete. 
An English poet of the olden days 
Wrote " Patience is the soul of Peace;’ and I, 
Almost three centuries apart from him, 
And fretted sad with cares, glanced careless eye 
Over the page, and caught this wisdom's word, 
That, as a ripple striking on the shore, 
Made by a stone chance thrown on Time's, deep 
wave, 
Touched my great need, and freshened life once 
more. 
"Twas like a staff put in a blind man’s hand 
To lead through, tortuous ways to pastures still ; 
Or seed that, taking root in battle soil, 
Springs up with grain the blood-stained field to 
fill! 
O human poet soul! dost thou not know 
How far, how long inspired echoes go? 


>. 
- 


A BUNCH OF LILIES. 
BY ielve: T. 
CHAPTER I. 
« Crimson, lilac, and golden-—tilee, golden and grey, 
Fell the sunset shadows of that pleasant summer day. 





In one of those exceedingly old towns, where 
great stone walls and pointed gables were not out 
of fashion, where streets were not one-third so 
wide, nor built with so much regard to straight- 
ness as now, where great dark houses rose, story 
after story, right up in front of each other, without 
the least adornment ; where long rows of dormer 
windows looked across at each other in a super- 
cilious wondering way, with their pointed roofs, 
like some very disagreeable people I know ; where 
a family might occupy each floor, and possibly 
not know who occupied the floor above or below; 
where, to the pedestrian in the street, the dormer 
windows looked away off close to the clouds, and 
seemed by far the pleasantest of all. (In the 
eyes of the world, however, they were considered 
anything else, and it was not only thought vulgar, 
but entirely out of one’s line, to know one’s attic 
neighbors.) 

There is a bright side to everything, people say, 
and, certainly, the bright side to this old town was 
nearest the sea, where Giant Progress had pushed 
out his great big feet right in front of the stone 
houses, and dressed them in box-toed shoes, called 
fashionable hotels. 

In spite of their dressing, however, they were 
very dere in the way of artistic beauty; but this 
did not keep them from being quite a resort in 
the summer time. 

Jam, however, interested in two pointed win- 
dows, close under the lovely sky. They looked 





right across at each other, and the blessed golden 
sunshine came past these very windows on its way 
down into the street below. 

In a room, lighted by one of these windows, sat 
a young artist, working away on a picture of a 
very incomplete woman. He was a good-looking 
young fellow, with very black hair, and beautiful 
blue-gray eyes ; his velveteen suit was undeniably 
becoming, though it was daubed with paint. He 
stretched out his long legs in a very ungraceful 
way, and yawned. 

“I wonder if she is coming again,” he said, 
looking out at the window across. “I shall be 
completely undone if she were to move away 
before I finish my picture; but, I do not think it 
at all likely ; she seems to be a fixture, and comes 
to the window pretty regularly in the evening.” 

He tilted his stool back, and leaned against the 
wall in a state of expectancy, his tandsome eyes 
half closed, in a lazy sort of way. 

Louis Stanley hadn’t long to wait, however; 
for, in a few moments, the window opposite 
opened, and a girl came and leaned on the window- 
sill, and looked up at the sky. 

There are many ways of being beautiful, I 
think; still, one rarely meets with a strictly beau- 
tiful face. I hear people say every day, “ But 
for her eyes she would be beautiful;” or, it may 
be her mouth ;—but she is not beautiful. There 
is something wrong, and sometimes, we cannot 
tell where. Yet the girl in the attic window was 
strictly beautiful; there was not one fault in the 
upturned face, that could stand all the glare of 
daylight. A golden mass of waving hair, dark 
beaming eyes, and a most bewitching mouth. 
Her dress was soft and white, and the sleeves fell 
back and showed the whole of her exquisite arms, 
as she rested her chin on the palm of one of her 
hands, like one of Raphael’s angels. 

“By Jove, how beautiful!” said the young 
artist, as he sat for several minutes, completely 
dazzled by the fair vision before him. “If my 
picture could only look like ¢Aat/” 

After a time, however, the woman on the 
canvas began to grow more and more in loveli- 
ness, while the fair young girl sat, with her eyes 
still fixed on the floating clouds and blue sky, 
thoroughly unconscious that she was sitting for 
her picture, and never once imagining what might 
come of her day-dreams; never once thinking of 
the golden threads of incident that, by-and-by, 
will grow into great cords of necessity, and bind 
her hand and foot. 

Louis Stanley bent low over his picture, and 


}. worked steadily, with glowing eyes; never once 


stopping, except to take a look at the original. 
Thus time went swiftly by; the shadows began to 
creep about in the street below, and even stood in 
the far corners of the room. Soon, however, they 
became very daring, and marched out midway 
the floor; then one came and looked right over 
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the artist’s shoulder, and put itself so in his way 
that he looked up to see what was the matter, and 
found that it had gotten quite late, and that the 
girl had gone in and closed the window. 

Louis sighed, got ap, went to the window, and 
looked out. There was some sort of soft light in 
the room opposite, and he could distinctly see the 
outlines of his golden-haired goddess, rocking 
slowly backwards and forwards, laughing and 
talking to some one whom he could not see. 

“TI wonder,” he said, “if it can be her hus- 
band she is entertaining? I think not, though; 
for I would most certainly have seen him in a 
whole week, and I’ve never seen any one, except 
a very old woman and this girl. It strikes me as 
being the most remarkable thing, that I should 
have come upon this beautiful fact in a garret! 
I never believed in such things before.” 

While he stood thus soliloquizing, the music 
from a distant band came floating up, and told of 
revelry at no great distance; so covering his 
work, he went out. 

Louis Stanley was walking on the beach early 
the next morning, watching the blue waves come, 
one after another, and fall with a lapping sound 
on the shining sands, then run back into the sea 
without a sound, and leave all bright and smooth 
behind. He said softly: 

“‘ How like some people thesé waves are; they 
go with a rush at some new project or other, and 
at the least obstacle slide back very quietly ;— 
but, that reminds me,”—and drawing a letter from 
his pocket he read: 

“* My Dear Louis ;—I cannot tell you with 
what concern I learn your determination to give 
up your father’s old plans with regard to your 
profession, and think, instead, of becoming an 
artist. And trying, too, for some Exhibition 
medal! Whatafarce! I feel it my duty to write 
plainly to you on the subject, although my position 
as guardian has long since ceased to be.’ 

“I wonder why people so rarely find it their 
duty to say pleasant things,” Louis said, with a 
half-amused expression in his handsome eyes, as 
he looked out at the blue waters tossing so rest- 
lessly, 

Then he continued to read: 

**T cannot see the use of all this to-do, when 
your fine estate and name are quite sufficient, 
without any tomfoolery of a medal. 

“* Give it all up, and meet us, my dear boy, at 
D——, say next fall—the season is too far ad- 
vanced now—and Elsie will be with us then. 

“© You seé I do not know your address, so send 
this through your banker. 

“¢ Always your friend, 
«JOHN TREMONT.’” 

Louis smiled as he folded the letter and re- 
placed it in his pocket, then walked slowly on, 
sometimes watching the distant ships, and some- 
times stopping to turn over a bright shell with his 





cane; but a// the time smoking a very comforting 
cigar, that sent its wreaths of blue smoke about his 
head. 

That he was very obtuse was quite evident, for 
on turning to go back, he very nearly fell over « 
young lady, seated on a great stone, looking 
dreamily out at the sea. Her hands were lying 
idly in her lap, a closed book and a parasol lay 
on the ground by her side. 

“Oh, excuse me, please,” Louis said, with a 
little embarrassment, as he raised his hat. 

“ Certainly,” very coolly. “TI did not know 
that you had done anything,” at the same time 
looking swiftly up at his face, then going back to 
the distant ships. 

Good heavens, it was his model! 

“ [—I—came very near stepping on your pafa- 
sol, I believe.” 

* Then I’m very glad that you did not. Good 
morning.’”” Never once raising her eyes this time. 

“T’m sorry to have disturbed you at all. Good 
morning {”” 

The girl said to herself, as he walked stiffly off: 
“He is evidently very drunk or an idiot,” and 
Louis wondered why women always get so mad 
when men step on their dresses, or rumple their 
hair, or come within an ace of breaking their 
handsome parasols. 

Having walked a considerable distance up the 
beach, and smoked a cigar (this one to soothe his 
troubled mind) he forgot all minor tribulations in 
the all-important question—his picture. 

As he stood thus, the distant ships brought to 
mind an old nursery-rhyme: stopping, he wrote 
on the ground with his cane: 

“ T saw a ship a-sailing, 
A-sailing on the:seéa; 
And, oh! it was all laden - 
With pretty things for me.” 

Then turning, he climbed a ledge of rocks, and 
ascended ‘a hill that overlooked the beach for a 
long way. He could distinctly see the girl, in 
the sunlight, come sauntering along, then stop 
suddenly, stoop down as if deciphering something, 
and walk on, 

Louis smiled to himself, lit the shird cigar, and 
went to his hotel, 


CHAPTER II. 


** Is Guinevere herself so beautiful ?”” 

The exhibition rooms were opened, and the 
fashionable crowd came and went for several 
days before Mr. Tremont came at all. He was 
an exceedingly handsome old gentleman, and on 
his arm leaned his exceedingly beautiful daughter, 
very tichly clad. 

“What did they say was the name of the 
picture, dear?” and Mr. Tremont put on his 
glasses and fell to looking at his catalogue. 
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“Let me see; ‘A Bunch, of. Lilies,’ I think, 
papa. There it is, down there very near. the 
bottom of the page; 82 is the number; now we 
can find it better.”’ And they walked on looking 
for the picture, 

“ My goodness! is that it? Surely it bears the 
most remarkable likeness to you I’ve ever seen, I 
did not believe our friends when they told us last 
evening.”” Mr. Tremont looked first. at his 
daughter and then at the picture. “It is really 
astonishing! I consider it quite a phenomenon.” 

“ I’m not so beautiful as that,” the girl said, as 
she walked a little apart and gazed at the picture 
in a curious way, 

What was the meaning of this other self that 
she was looking up at, made so pure and beautiful, 
with such a holy light in those upturned eyes ? 
Yes, there she stood, with her golden hair falling 
about her, a soft, white robe simply caught 
together on the shoulders, revealing the exquisite 
outlines of her figure; her hands loosely clasped 
a bunch of lilies. After all, was this hersedf ? 

Perhaps it was her better, purer self—herself 
with all the earthy washed away, and only the 
pure gold left. Perhaps it was the picture of her 
soul, 

So intent were her thoughts that the same rapt 
look crept into her eyes, and an artist not far off, 
seeing her, said : 

* What a grand likeness that is!’ 

And her father said, in a loving tone: 

* Quite as beautiful, my dear; only you do not 
wear your hair that way, nor such clothes; and 
then I don’t think that I ever saw you holding 
lilies just that way; but if you were to, my dear, 
I’m sure you would look just like it for the world. 
See who the artist is; I should like to buy it.”’ 

“ His name is suppressed. I do not think it is 
known; but the picture took the medal.” 

“I am very glad; it certainly deserves it. The 
artist is a genius, I can tell you. I knew per- 
fectly well Louis Stanley would never get it. His 
name is not on the list at all, I see;.so he must 
have come to his senses after all. He will meet 
us to-morrow at D You have almost for- 
gotten how he looks, have you not ?” 

“Entirely; you know I have not seen him 
since I was a child, and then only one summer. 
He has been on the continent almost ever since, 
and I have been at school,” 

“How curious; and I was his guardian, too, 
but that was eleven years ago. Let me:see, he is 
thirty-two now, and you are—”’ 

“Nineteen. Is he going home with us ?” 

“Yes; you will like him very much; he is a 
splendid fellow.” 

* e ee 4. 8 eres. 





Now, Louis Stanley was in the same town with 
Mr. Tremont all these days of the Exhibition, but, 
not wishing to get into any. unnecessary discussion 
on the subject of his picture, he had written that 





he would meet him at D——,so they had not 
seen each other at all. 

Not long after Mr. Tremont’s visit to the 
picture-gallery, the young artist who had noticed 
the singular likeness between Miss Tremont and 
“A. Bunch of Lilies,’ entered Louis Stanley’s 
room, and found him stretched at full length on a 
sofa in front of an open window, smoking. He 
seated himself very unceremoniously and began 
to smoke, too, saying : 

“ What a grand thing that was, your getting the 
medal, Stanley! I do not know a fellow under 
the sun who could, have done such a thing, in 
such a graceful way, too, as if it were nothing.” 

“ But it was not done as easily as you imagine. 
I worked very hard, and you know I have been 
studying very hard for years.” 

“ Of course; but then few people could have 
gotten Miss Tremont’s expression as you have, 
and such wonderful coloring, too !’’ 

“What Miss Tremont?” said Stanley, rising to 
almost a sitting position. 

“ Mr. John Tremont’s daughter, man, Whom 
do you think I mean? Your old guardian's 
daughter, to be sure.” 

“ Where was she last summer?” Stanley sat 
quite. upright, and threw his cigar out of the 
window. Could it be possible ? 

* She left school last fall, but I heard from a 
friend of mine, who was at A late in the 
season, that she was spending the vacation there 
with her old nurse, who has gotten quite old and 
infirm now.” 

Louis Stanley sat several seconds staring out of 
the window, then said : 

“I do not wish you to mention my being the 
author of ‘A Bunch of Lilies’ to any one; cer- 
tainly not to Mr. Tremont. I have an especial 
reason,. which I cannot explain.” 

“All right, old fellow; but hand me another 
cigar, please.” 








CHAPTER III. 





* Her eyes were resting on his face, 
As shyly glad by stealth to glean 
Impressions of his manly grace 
And guarded mien.” 


When Stanley was ushered into the presence 
of his old guardian’s fair daughter, he could not 
help feeling slightly guilty, and, perhaps, a little 
unwonted flutter of the heart. It was such a 
queer thing, after all, and the bare idea of his 
model’s real se/f being only Miss Tremont, was 
something certainly never “dreamt of in Azs 
philosophy.” 

Se, as I was saying, just for a second, he lost 
his self-possession, but a pair of glerious eyes soon 
brought him to himself; especially, when he 
noticed with what a critical. little sweep she took 
in his whole appearance, and seemed to say, “I 
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‘have heard of you all my life, and now I will 


satisfy myself ;’’ while, at the same time, she readly 
said, in a soft, pleasant voice : 

“I am very glad to renew the acquaintance 
begun years ago.” 

And Louis bowed very low over the little, 
jeweled hand, and hoped that he might be her 
cavalier, as of old. 

Elsie laughed an honest, little laugh, as she 
remembered being saved on various occasions, by 
his strong arms, from what seemed then perilous 
positions. 

She fixed herself comfortably once moge,in her 
charming blue easy-chair, and motioned him to 
be seated near. 

“Father is out. I think he did not expect vou 
so soon; then, you know, we start for Athol 
to-morrow morning, and he had some arrange- 
ments to make.” 

* Tam glad we are to start to-morrow, , I have 
not seen Athol for two years, and your father tells 
me he has made wonderful improvements since 
then.” 

“I do not remember anything with more 
interest, in connection with the place, than,a little 
hollow on the hill-side they used-to tell me you 
called your ‘den,’ Don’t you remember what a 
magnificent view it commands?” 

“Perfectly; I have spent whole mornings 
together in this nook, watching the sunshine and 
shadows follow each other svccessively, over the 
distant hills and fields. We will go there together, 
and see how it looks now.” 

“ By-the-way, since you are an artist, perhaps 
you can tell me something about ‘A Bunch of 
Lilies.’ Everybody says it is so like me, and 7 
myself can see the likeness. Who is it by?” 

“Tt is very like you, very indeed ;” and Louis 
took this opportunity of looking intently at the 
fair face opposite. “ I know the artist quite well ; 
but, for some reason or other, he does not wish to 
be known.”’ 

“T should like very much to know him. There 
comes papa.” 

“T shall take great pleasure in introducing him 
if I get a chance; but’’—here the door opened, 
and Mr. Tremont entered. He was very glad to 
see that Louis and Elsie had gotten on so well in 
his absence, and hoped they would not mind his 
hurrying tea, as he was very hungry. 

So the curtains were drawn. 





CHAPTER IV 
“ And he to her will reach Ais hand * 


And gazing in her eyes will stand, 
And know 47s friend, and w for glee, 
And cry—Long, long I’ve looked for thee !’’ 
Athol was a grand old place, and all its: beauty 
was still fresh and green, although it was, the 
beginning of September, and the landscape had 





lost few of its summer charms, when the hospita- 
ble doors were thrown open to receive Elsie as its 
mistress. 

How lovely it all looked to Elsie and Louis, as 
they sauntered from hillside to dale, from out the 
shadows into the sunlight ! 

So the weeks went by, and the leaves, once 
green, were turning—slowly turning red and 
gold; still, Elsie and Louis went happily on, 
never once heeding what sad tales the dropping 
leaves and dying grass foretold; but living— 
living, as if there were a thousand years before 
them; laughing as if life were not one-half 
tears; singing, as if dirges were never heard. 

And the autumn came:in good earnest. 

Stanley had long since found: that his heart 
was entirely gone, and that on the winning @f a 
certain soft littk hand, and loving little heart, 
his whole happiness depended; but, beyond this, 
he knew nothing; he had not been able to see the 
least bit of Elsie’s secret. 

Next week they were to go to Stanley’s home 
to spend some time; and Stanley had invited down 
some young friends, among them several artists. 

One, morning they were seated in the hollow 
called the “den,” discussing this new plan, and 
Louis had. been telling her there would be several 
artists among the guests, when Elsie said: 

“ Will the artist be there who painted ‘A 
Bunch of Lilies ?’” 

Louis had almost forgotten all about the picture, 
so entirely were his thoughts given to the original; 
but now it flashed over him that he had not, been 
honest, and that he must tell her now at. every 
risk. So he said: 

“ Yes; but listen to me.. I have deceived you, 
Elsie, about this artist; you know, him already. 
/ painted this picture, and you were the model. 
We were both at A , and my studio was just 
across from your room, and | saw you at the 
window.” 

“Then you have been deceiving me all. this 
time,’”’ she said bitterly ; and she thought, “So I’ve 
been only his model, after all.” 

“Do not talk so, Elsie; I wanted to tell. you 
long ago, but, somehow, I had carried it out so 
completely, I thought it. best not to tell you till I 
got you at my home, and very lately I had for- 
gotten all about it, Just now, however, the light 
was so fair, and the world. looked.so honest, and 
you did not doubt my word, so I was ashamed.” 

‘I am very sorry that you should have deceived 
me at all,’ she said, looking away off at the hills 
with a sad look in her great, dark eyes. 

* You will forgive me, Elsie,’’ he said, with the 
great love in his own; but she was still looking 
away off, and did not see. ,,““ You will forgive me, 
and be glad that you now see me as I am; and I 
promise that never in the future will I deceive you 
in any way. Say that you forgive me,”’ 

“ Yes,” she said, slowly ; “ now let us go in,” 
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So only Elsie knew that it was not so much anger 
at what Louis had told her, as at what‘she saw in 
herself; and, after all she was only his model— 
nothing more—and all the pleasant dreams were 
only bitter, di#¢er memories. 

The next day Mr. ‘Tremont was a great deal 
surprised to find, after all their arrangements, 
Elsie did not seem to wish to go to Stanley’s 
home; but, on the contrary, wished to go any 
where else, or stay athome. But the plans had 
been made too fully to be changed, and the 
company had been invited particularly to meet 
her, so it could not be thought of. 

When there, however, she seemed to regain her 
spirits, and no one was so gay. She rode and 
walked and sang the livelong day. But Stanley 
noticed that all their old friendship had been 
killed by that explanation, and that Elsie never 
came near or spoke voluntarily to him. She, for 
her part, saw that everything was done for her 
benefit that Stanley could think of, yet she dared 
not thank him, or take it any more to herself than 
any other one of his guests. 

So the time went by, and the day drew near 
when the party must break up and leave the old 
place to its winter’s nap. 

At last their visit really was at an end; in the 
morning they were all to go home. As it was 
their last evening together, they had decided to 
take one more walkin a party, so when they came 
in they all stood in a side-porch to watch the sun- 
set. It is very sad, this breaking up of a party; 
and they all seemed to feel the saddening influ- 
ence of the time and season, for more than one 
soft question had been answered very satisfactorily 
during this visit, and only Elsie and Louis seemed 
relieved to think that this would be their last 
evening together; neither of them could exactly 
conceal from the other what their feelings were on 
the subject. 

One of the young men wondered where they 
would all be the next yearthat time, and each one 
tried to tell or guess, the other’s fortunes. When 
it came Stanley’s time, he looked away off at the 
distant woods, and said : 

“In Egypt, perhaps.”’ 

“You are not in earnest, Mr. Stanley,” one of 
the girls said. 

“ Yes; I shall go abroad again in a few days.” 
He said ‘this very sadly. 

Elsie felt her heart almost stand still, and turn- 
ing, went in very quietly. 

There was a short cut, by means of which she 
could gain her room. Almost blind with tears, 
she went swiftly down the corridor, All ‘this 
masquerading must have an end, and she knew 
that to Aerse/f there was not the faintest possible 
mask over the naked truth. But as she went 
hurrying on, she suddenly heard a footstep ap- 
proaching; so turning quickly, she entered an 
open door, and closed it as she thought, after her. 





What a grand room it was, to be sure! fitted up 
with all sorts of costly furniture and beautiful ar- 
ticles of vert ; and right before her hung “ A 
Bunch of Lilies,” with the golden rays of the 
setting sun full upon it. This was but the straw 
to the camel’s back, so burying her face in hér 
hands, she barst into tears. “Oh, I do not care 
about being his model at all, though I did at first. 
I do not care anything about it, but I cannot tell 
him so now, without his finding out all; and he— 
he—is going away, and I never will see him any 
more, and’’—here her violent weeping prevented 
further utterance. 

But a figure in the doorway did not seem to 
need any longer explanation, for it came quickly 
forward, and the weeping girl almost disappeared 
ig a pair of very masculine-looking arms, and 
Stanley’s well known voice said : 

“I am not going away, my darling, until I can 
carry my little wife with me. Look up, my 
darling, and tell me who she is. She has been 
wearing a mask all these weeks, too, the little 
witch, and I did not know-her; but now—now, 
she is my very own.” 

Of course she could not look up, so there was 
nothing left for her to do but to bury her face in 
his breast, and say ina muffled voice : 

“ You must let me go. I did not intend you to 
know—ever,” trying at the same time to get loose. 

“ Never! never! I shall never let you go, re- 
member that,”’ and stooping, he covered the little 
scarlet ear and cheek with kisses. “Do you 
remember what I used to say to you years ago? 
I say it now, to my little love: 

***] have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart; 


But put you down in the dungeon 
In the round-tower of my heart. 


“* And there will I keep you forever, 
Yes, forever and a day, 

Till the walls shall crumbte to ruin 
And moulder in dust away.’ 


GOLDEN THREADS. 


A man displeased with the world is never sat- 
isfied with himself. 

Of all sights which can soften and humanize 
the heart of man, there is none thet ought so 
surely to reach it as that of innocent children 
enjoying the happiness which is their proper por- 
tion. 

As the soundest health is less perceived than 
the lightest malady, so the highest joy touches us 
less than the smallest sorrow. 

Happiness, it has been well observed, is in the 
proportion of the number of things we love, and 
the number of things that love us. 

Be social if you wish to live the life of a human 
being and not of a fungus, be social, be charita- 
ble, be sympathetic, and labor earnestly for the 
good of your kind. 
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REPRESENTA¥VIVE WOMEN 
OF OUR OWN AND OTHER LANDS, 
NO. 5. 


THE LADY OF BEAUJEU. 


H. G. ROWE, 

Of all the wicked men and tyrannical rulers 
who have from the beginning disgraced the court 
of France, never was there one so utterly 
heartless, so avaricious and unscrupulous in the 
means whereby his ends were to be attained, as 
Louis XI.; and yet, France as a nation grew and 
flourished under his energetic and sagacious rule 
as it had not under that of many a better man 
and more magnificent monarch. 

If craft, intrigue and falsehood would serve his 
turn, and win for him the advantage in his foreign 
relations, Louis never resorted to arms. Not 
that he was lacking in personal courage, by any 
means; but his natural sagacity enabled him to 
comprehend a fact not patent to his more_ hot- 
headed compeers, that war, like law, is a two- 
edged sword, disastrous alike to victor and van- 
quished; and he chose state-craft as the safer if 
not the nobler weapon needed to compass his 
deep-laid schemes for the advancement and ex- 
tension of nis kingdom, 

Thus, under his rule the arts of peace flourished, 
and the people of France found themselves far 
more prosperous, in spite of added taxes, and 
the many burdensome impositions that the king’s 
avarice tempted him to impose upon. them, than 
they had ever been under one of their so-called 
hero kings. 

For this reason Louis was not, on the whole, 
so unpopular a sovereign with the masses of the 
people as one might imagine. Profiting by his 
peaceful policy, to sow the fields long lying 
waste, and open anew the doors of the long-closed 
manufactories, the husbandmen and artisans of 
France joyfully lent their aid toward restoring the 
prosperity of their country, long rendered desolate 
and impoverished by the wars that each preceding 
sovereign had deemed necessary for the preser- 
vation and extension of his own power, 

Little the well-fed peasant cared for the private 
and political meannesses, and selfish cruelties, that 
made their king the hated tyrant of the court, 
and the scorn and detestation of every other 
nation in Europe; while a habit that he had of 
mixing familiarly in citizen’s dress with the peo- 
ple, where his ready wit and grim sense of humor 
aade him seem for the time one of themselves, 
helped to give hima sort of popularity with them, 
despite the almost daily executions that some 
malicious whim or jealous fear on his part 
prompted. 

To his eldest daughter, the Princess Anne, or 
Lady of Beaujeu, as she was usually called— 
having married Peter II., Duke of Bourbon and 





Sire of Beaujeu—the nation extended a large 
share of the respect and confidence paid her 
father, and with far greater reason; for, although 
possessing much of his wily, secretive nature, she 
had none of his sordid, low tastes, or ferocious 
instincts, being in all respects a high-minded, 
pure-lived woman, who loved power and place, 
but with no desire to abuse the one, or disgrace 
the other. 

At two years of age, Anne had been formally 
betrothed to the son and heir of the Duke of 
Calabria, and afterward, when a few years older, 
to the Duke of Burgundy. 

But it did not at all suit Louis to have a son- 
in-law who could not only speak but act for him- 
self; accordingly, both these contracts were 
unceremoniously broken off,so soon as they had 
served the purpose for which they had been 
entered into by the king—who actually prided 
himself upon the ease and facility with which he 
could make and render useless his own most 
solemn promises, when the carrying out of his 
deeper schemes required it. 

A son-in-law of sufficently submissive, unas- 
piring temper to suit Louis, was at length found 
in the Sire of Beaujeu, a mild, well-meaning, but 
timid man, who, as Charles of Burgundy sneer- 
ingly observed, was quite willing to “ hide his 
head under his wife’s girdle,’’ and who was only 
too happy in his position as the husband of the 
handsomest and cleverest woman in France, to 
feel humiliated at the inferior role that it was his 
part throughout the whole of his married life to 
play. 

Beautiful, and possessed of that peculiar power 
of attraction that wins all hearts with scarcely an 
effort, the Princess Anne had not been without 
her girlish romance, as sweet perhaps, ill-starred 
as it proved, as that of humbler maidens. 

In early youth she had fixed her affections 
upon her gallant, handsome cousin, the Duke of 
Orleans, afterward Louis XII. If the duke 
really returned her love, his determined hostility 
in after years is certainly something to be won- 
dered at; at any rate, a union between them was 
rendered impossible by the stern interdict of the 
king, who seems to have found, apart from politi- 
cal considerations, a malicious pleasure in thwart- 
ing the dearest wishes of those around him, and 
who now, with a refinement of cruelty, forced the 
unhappy prince to bestow his hand upon his 
youngest daughter, Jane—a child of twelve 
years, whose deformity of body and plainness of 
face made her especially distasteful to the unwill- 
ing bridegroom, who dared not, however, refuse 
the hand that her tyrannical father proffered him. 

It is said, and probably with truth, that Louis’ 
great object in promoting this match with his in- 
valid daughter was the improbability of any 
issue therefrom, and as Orleans was next in suc- 
cession after his own son, if he died without 
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heirs, that rival branch of the royal family would 
thus become extinct; a consummation most de- 
voutly wished by the king,who feared quite as much 
as he hated the representative of this ambitious 
and haughty house. It has been said that Louis, 
whose jests seldom failed to carry a sting inthem, 
was fond of predicting for the wretched pair“ a 
peaceful and quiet household, not overmuch 
troubled with children.” 

Whatever Anne’s feélings may have been in 
seeing her lover thus unwillingly forced to wed 
her young sister, she »was ‘too self-controlled as 
well as too politic to waste her breath im unavail: 
ing entreaties to the stern sire who, although she 
was undeniably his favorite child, ~would- have 
sacrificed her life as ruthlessly as he had her hap- 
piness, had the sacrifice been necessary to ac- 
complish one of his deep-laid political schemes. 

Wedded to the Sire of Beaujeu, she made him 
an exemplary and faithful, if not a loving wife ; 
and as her husband was an easy-tempered, unam- 
bitious man, with unlimited trust in his lady’s 
wisdom and discretion, it is pretty safe to assert; 
in spite of the silence of history upon the sub- 
ject, that they were an uncommonly comfortable, 
contented couple, .if not really an affectionate 
one. 

When the tyrant king was in his last illness, he 
shut himself up in the Chateau of Plessis-les- 
Tours, where, attended only by that companion 
of his cruelties, his barber-counselor, Oliver le 
Dain, and guarded by his favorite woop of 
Scottish archers, he refused admittance to any 
Frenchman, of whatever rank he might. be, 
especially to the'princes of the blood-royal, against 
whom he had, all his life, nourished a jealous 
hatred, and whom he suspected—or pretended 
that he did so—of a design to shorten his life by 
poison. Even ‘his young son and heir, the 
Dauphin Charles, was not admitted into his sick 
chamber. 

To the complaisant Sire of Beaujeu and his 
royal dame alone were the gates of the Chateau 
opened; and when, after a desperate fight with 
death, the defeated despot was forced to acknow!l- 
edge the unwelcome fact of his approaching 
dissolution, he declared his favorite daughter 
Anne regent and sole guardian of her young 
brother, thus excluding from a share in the 
government thosé princes who would naturally 
have been supposed, from their position, to have 
been appointed to a share in the guardianship of 
the young heir, as well as the right toa voice in 
his councils; and conferting upon'the Lady of 
Beaujeu an honor that no other daughter of 
France had ever before attained to. 

This princess entered upon her regency with 
eyes wide open to the perils from public opposi- 
tion and private jealousy that shé would be called 
upon to encounter ; and it is no smal! proof of her 
courage and intrepidity that she dared, unsup- 





ported, to enter upon the dangerous career thus 
opened before her. 

Her old ‘lover, Louis of Orleans, burning with 
resentment at being set aside from a share in the 
government, commenced immediately by flatteries 
and promises of future favors to win the hearts of 
the fickle Parisians, in which he succeeded so 
well that whenever his carriage was seen in the 
streets of Paris the air was rent with cries of 
“ Long live Orleans! long live the people’s friend!” 

John of Bourbon, the regent’s brother-in-law, 
was also one of the disaffected ; and had these two 
powerful princes united, it would have been im- 
possible for Anne to have retained the position in 
the government that her father in his will had as- 
signed her. But by her skillful management che 
contrived to create a division between the two, 
and they soon came to that bitterness of enmity 
that each preferred yielding to the princess her- 
self rather than to his rival; and the whole matter 
was amicably setiled by the lady’s own proposi- 
tion to submit the question of the regency to the 
States-General, herself retaining the government, 
provisionally, until their decision should be 
known. 

This proposition was so perféctly fair and just 
that even her most jealous foes could find no ob- 
jection to it; and in the meantime the energetic 
lady set herself to work without loss of time to 
reform, as far as possible, the abuses that had been 
growing more and more intolerable during her 
father’s arbitrary reign. 

She suppressed many of the heavy and unjust 
taxes that had imposed such a galling yoke upon 
the necks of ail classes; she released and recalled 
the many unjustly imprisoned and banished 
political offenders that her father’s ‘unreasoning 
jealousy had caused to be condemned ; while his 
vile agents, the infamous Oliver le Dain, Dayac, 
and John Cottier, were disgraced and punished as 
they richly deserved, much to the joy and satis- 
faction of the people, who had suffered cruelly 
at the hands of these merciless extortioners. 

In appreciation of the wisdom and sagacity that 
her government had displayed at the outset, the 
young king himself appeared at the assembly of 
the States, and declared his intention of following 
the wise counsels of his sister, who, he declared, 
better understood the art of ruling France than 
any other man or woman in the kingdom. 

The States, already prejudiced in her favor, 
assented, and confirmed the royal lady in her 
authority—a decision at which the Orleanists 
loudly murmured, but were met by this extraor-: 
dinary burst of republicanism: 

“To whom does it belong to decide, if not to 
the same people who first elected their kings, and 
in whom the sovereign authority thoroughly and 
térritorially resides ?”’ 

To indemnify the Duke of Bourbon for his dis- 
appointment in the choice of the States, his sister 
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in-law presented him with the sword of. the 
Constable of France, thus at the same time 
soothing his wounded pride, and securing his 
firendly assistance in all her future schemes for 
the advancement of the nation. 

So soon as the Lady of Beaujew was fairly 
secure in the regency, the three orders hastened to 
present their several grievances, praying for im- 
mediate redress. 

The nobles demanded the removal of the 
arriere-ban, by which they were forced to lead 
their vassals to war at their own expense; the 
clergy were earnest in their petition that the 
pragmatic sanction might be upheld, and the 
church's right of election and the non-payment of 
annats secured; while the commons were equally 
importunate in their request that no legate of the 
Popeshould be allowed to enter the kingdom, and 
that certain taxes specified in their petition should 
be removed. 

The regent, who found it impossible to comply 
with all these demands, managed, by promises 
and gifts skillfully distributed, to smooth the 
ruffled tempers of these clamorous petitioners until 
she could have time to arrange/some reasonable 
accommodation for each, and then dismissed the 
Assembly. 

Although his rival had concluded to accept the 
situation gracefully, Orleans was determined not 
to be so easily pacified. In vain the regent strove 
by expressions of good will and confidence to win 
his fealty to herself; he perversely refused to 
trust her, behaving, for the time, more like’ a 
sulky school-boy than the wise and: valorous 
prince that he had heretofore been considered, 
and keeping the court in a constant state of fer- 
ment with his unavailing plots and intrigues. 

At length, under pretense of considering his life 
in danger, he fled to the protection of the Duke 
of Alencon, where he was joined by the Count 
Dunois and other disaffected nobles, who ‘raised 
the standard of rebellion and openly defied the 
regent, sending back with insulting and defiant 
messages the agent that she had dispatched, offer- 
ing them terms of sincere reconciliation if they 
would disband their troops and submit themseives 
to the king’s authority. 

Madame Beaujeu, finding an appeal to arms 
inevitable, promptly raised an army, and, placing 
herself and the young king at its head, marched 
to Bourbonnais, where she defeated the Duke and 
his allies, and forced him to submit uncondition- 
ally to the royal authority—a bitter draught for 
the proud Orleans to swallow, although the 
utmost leniency was shown him, neither his 
liberty nor possessions being taken from him, as 
might have been done under a less generous 
ruler. 

Not content, however, beneath the firm and 
judicious rule of the regent, the duke, taking 


advantage of a revolt in Brittany, clandestinely 





quitted the court and sought a refuge with the 
Breton duke. While a guest at her father’s 
court, Orleams became enamored of Anne, the 
beautiful heiress of that duchy; and encouraged by 
the young lady’s preference and the open approval 
of her father, proposed to divorce his wife, Jane 
of France, that he might give his hand to the 
lovely Breton, thereby allying himself with one 
of the most powerful duchies in the kingdom, and. 
at the same. time casting an affront upon his royal 
sister-in-law, that, as a woman, she would be 
likely to resent most bitterly. 

That Anne felt.and resented the insult to her 
unoffending sister was quickly evident, by her 
immediately despatching troops into Brittany, 
where, after.several desperately hard-fought bat- 
tles, Orleans \was again ‘taken prisoner, and 
carried by the regent’s orders to Bourges, where 
he was confined in the great tower for three years, 
in spite of the constant prayers and entreaties of 
his slighted. wife—who, forgetful of her own 
wrongs at his hands, continually implored her 
sister and the young king to liberate him from his 
doleful captivity. 

Shortly after Orleans’ capture, the death of the 
Breton duke had left his young daughter duchess 
of that fief, and the question of her marriage as- 
sumed a sudden importance, in view of the great 
value ef an acquisition like that of Brittany to any 
of the great powers of Europe. 

The :lady’s choice fell upon Maximilian of 
Austria, to whom she was betrothed, by proxy, 
much to the chagrin of the French council, who 
felt that in the powerful: and agressive king of 
the Romans they would) have a troublesome and 
unwelcome neighbor. 

In this dilemma, Dunois, anxious to restore 
himself to the favor of the king and regent, and 
eager for the release of his friend Orleans, pro- 
posed that Charles himself: should wed the 
beautiful heiress, thus securing her person and 
possessions’ without further strife or bloodshed. 
In furtherance of this scheme he ventured to 
promise, in Orleans’ name, that ‘the influence of 
himself and that prince should be exerted to 
bring about the match, if they were empowered 
by the council. to act as ambassadors in the case. 

The offer seemed plausible, but the regent, re- 
membering the treachery and ingratitude of her 
quondam lover, refused to listen to this proposal 
for his liberation; little dreaming that in the 
brother who had hitherto been but the echo of 
her wishes, she was to find a will strong enough 
to set even her wishes at defiance. 

The truth is that Charles, moved by the tears 
and prayers of his younger sister, and with his 
youthful imagination fized by the stories that had 
reached him of the wit and beauty of the Duchess 
Anne, was all ready to forget his cousin’s turbu- 
lence and release him from his three years’ 
prison in the lonely tower of Bourges, hoping, by 
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his influence, to bring about the alliance that he 
so ardently desired, 

Desirous of avoiding his sister's opposition, the 
young king resorted to'a ruse to accomplish his 
purpose. He madea pretext of going to Bour- 
ges on a hunting party, and halting a short dis- 
tance from the tower, he sent two of his attend- 
ants to demand the release of the Duke of Orleans, 
in the king’s name. 

When Orleans found himself once more at 
liberty, he knelt with tears of gratitude at the 
king’s feet, but the royalyouth hastened to raise 
him, and pressing him in his arms, reassured him 
by the endearing title of brother and friend. 
He even refused to be parted from him at night, 
but ordered a couch to be laid for him in his own 
apartment; and from that time until the day of 
Charles’s death, the two were the closest and dear- 
est of friends. 

The regent was naturally indignant and morti- 
fied, “not so much,” she said-to the king “ be- 
cause our cousin of Orleans has escaped the just 
punishment of his crimes, but at the proof thus 
given me of my loss of your love and confidence.” 

The young king, who sincerely loved and re- 
spected his elder sister, hastened to assure her of 
his continued regard and desire to retain her 
confidence ; but Anne was too astute not to see 
that her real influence was at an end in a council 
where her old adversaries Orleans and Dunois 
held such important places; and like many a 
mother of to-day, she awoke all at once. to the 
fact that her boy was a boy no longer, and that 
her rule as regent was a thing of the pasta fact 
not to be contested, but calmly accepted as one 
of the inevitables of life. 

Anne used all her influence to procure the 
hand of the heiress of Brittany for her brother, 
and it is worthy of mention that at the coronation 
of the young queen, it was the hand of he? for- 
mer suitor of Orleans that placed the crown upon 
her head; while only a few years later, as Charles’s 
widow, she received his condolences, and saw 
him assume the throne that she afterward shared 
with him. 

After her brother’s marriage, Anne retired to 
her own domain of Bourbonnais, where, sur- 
rounded by the refined pomps and splendors in 
which she delighted, the Lady of Beaujeu 
spent the remainder of her days undisturbed by 
cares of state or nation. 

In reviewing the character of this remarkabie 
woman, the student of history is often forcibly 
reminded of that of Elizabeth Tudor, the “ man- 
minded’’ queen of England ; whose public policy, 
as well as her private character,certainly resembled 
in many respects that of this proud daughter of 
Valois. 

Where a point could be gained or a danger 
averted by fair words or politic delays and prom- 
ises, neither of these princesses ever plunged her 





nation into needless war; although when a resort 
to arms became absolutely inevitable, neither was 
ever found lacking in the courage, skill, and 
promptness necessary in such emergencies ; while 
to both the real good of their country and people 
was made paramount to every other consideration. 

In private life—making allowance, of course, 
for the difference of a century in manners and 
customs—the likeness is almost as strongly marked. 
Both loved pomp and splendor in their dress and 
surroundings; while to their woman’s hearts, kept 
under ban and bar by stern political expediency, 
the love and admiration of their people seemed 
to be a vital necessity, a substitute for the private 
affections that their strong, pissionate natures 
craved. 

There was probably quite as much of womanly 
pique and jealous anger as of political necessity, 
in the feeling that prompted Anne’s severity with 
her rebellious cousin of Orleans; thus present- 
ing a case strikingly similar to that of Essex, 
although in this instance the merciful interposi- 
tion of the king prevented what might, perhaps, 
have been as tragical an ending as that of the 
ill-fated English peer. 

Living in a depraved and unscrupulous age, 
and born of a race noted rather for their pro- 
fligate tastes than their kingly attributes, we may 
reasonably allow the unsullied womanliness of 
this princess’s private life to offset the political 
artfulness and insincerity that her enemies have 
accused her of. Like her father, Anne of Beau- 
jeu preferred finesse to bloodshed, although, like 
him, she was by no means deficient in personal 
courage and daring. 

After Orleans’ accession to the throne of France, 
some court sycophant hinted that now was the 
time to avenge himself for that long imprison- 
ment in the Tower of Bourges. Louis nobly 
rebuked the speaker in the following memorable 
words : 

“ The king of France scorns to avenge the in- 
juries of the Duke of Orleans.” 

And although never'summoned to the new 
monarch’s court, the Lady of Beaujeu remained 
unmolested upon her own estate until the day of 
her death, respected and honored by the French 
people, who never forgot the benefits that they 
had received under her wise and beneficent reign, 





NO. 6, 
MARGARET MERCER. 


BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH, 


A highly cultivated Southern lady, born to 
affluence, and accustomed to luxury, the subject 
of this sketch was a remarkable example of self- 
renunciation—employing her noble gifts of mind 
and soul, her wealth, position, influence, solely 
for the good of others. “ It might be said of her, 
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without fear of exaggerated eulogy, that she lived 
for others, and never appeared to be actuated by 
any motive of personal interest, comfort, or con- 
venience.” 

Margaret Mercer was the only daughter of 
Governor Mercer, of Maryland, and was born at 
Annapolis in 1791. Her father was a highly 
educated gentleman of refined tastes, whose 
intimate associates were such men as Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, etc.; and under his care and 
training, the little Margaret enjoyed peculiar ad- 
vantages, notwithstanding the early loss of a 
tender mother. 

‘When his term of office had expired, Governor 
Mercer retired to his ancestral estate of Cedar 
Park, where he employed himself in agriculture 
and the education of his children. His daughter 
loved to say that she had beén “ brought up at her 
father’s feet ;” and the development of her intel- 
lectual powers and the cultivation of her taste was 
one of the pleasures of his quiet life. 

Cedar Park was a lovely spot; the country 
around was picturesque and beautiful; “the out- 
spread waters of the river rolled before the door, 
flowing into the Chesapeake, whose broad bosom 
lay stretched out toward the horizon, bearing upon 
it the constantly passing commerce of the third 
city in the Union ; while immediately around the 
mansion was a park of several hundred acres, 
clothed in the richest verdure, kept ever cropped 
by a numerous herd of fallow deer, scattered over 
its undulated surface, diversified with forest trees. 
It was a scene in which the mind could not but 
expand, and the heart find improvement from the 
objects by which it was surrounded.” 

Within, everything bore the mark of refinement 
and culture; it was a Aomé in every sense of the 
word. Ancestors of literary tastes had contributed 
to fill the well-stored library ; and there appeared 
to be nothing lacking to make Cedar Park an 
earthly paradise. Congenial neighbors were 
within easy distance, and Miss Mercer’s earliest 
associations were with people of the highest 
intelligence and refinement. 

Margaret Mercer’s life-prospects in the morning 
of her days were among the brightest that earth 
can give; beauty and accomplishments were added 
to a high social position, and the retirement of 
Cedar Park was often exchanged for the winter 
gayeties of Annapolis, Baltimore, Washington and 
Alexandria. But her heart was not in these 
things; her deepest sources of happiness were 
found in the love of study, her enjoyment of the 
beauties of nature, and, above all, in doing good 
to her fellow creatures. 

“Her character,” says her biographer, “ com- 
prised elements apparently very diverse, and yet 
all combined into a perfect whole, as the varied 
colors of a ray of light. Gentle and full of affec- 
tion for all, and ready to sympathize with sorrow 
wherever met with—feelings, the evidence of 
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which will be found scattered everywhere arourid 
these traces of her path through life—she yet 
possessed an‘energy and firmness rarely found in 
this connection.” 

The general bent of Miss Mercer’s mind seems 
to have been toward deep and abstruse study— 
allowing herself at times but four hours’ rest 
during the day and night, that she might devote 
herself to mathematics, and “ bring her mind 
under the wholesome discipline of this parent of 
careful theught.” Again, theology would occupy 
her attention, and involved, as a matter of course, 
the study of Hebrew ; and even medical science 
and metaphysics had their turn. 

With all these acquirements, there was a deep 
love of flowers and of everything beautiful; and 
her botanical researches were daily pursued at 
home and in its vicinity, and wherever she hap- 
pened to be. She could reproduce her favorite 
flowers with her pencil, with almost matchless 
skill. There was a truthfulness and grace of 
drawing, a delicacy and perfection of coloring, 
and a power of combination and arrangement, 
which bespoke talent of the highest order in this 
branch of art, which she was ever ready to turn 
to account, either for the gratification of her 
friends, or as a means of contributing to the pro- 
motion of objects of benevolence. 

Margaret Mercer was a born educator, and 
early manifested her deep interest in all kinds of 
schools. A large Sunday-school, organized and 
conducted by a relative whom she visited at Essex, 
in Virginia, received her warmest co-operation, 
and suggested to her the idea of establishing one 
at home. The unwonted sight of “a hundred 
poor children, all neatly and respectably dressed, 
orderly in their deportment, and progressing rap- 
idly with spelling-books, testaments,’’ etc., im- 
pressed the advantages of such an institution so 
forcibly upon her mind, that she felt disposed not 
to lose a day in the undertaking. 

With the energy which never failed her, in spite 
of a very slender stock of health—for she says, 
“I do not suppose that I can ever be perfecjly 
well”—Miss Mercer wrote at once to a friend at 
home, begging her to begin the good work at 
once by soliciting subscriptions in the neighbor- 
hood, and seeking teachers; “counting on me,” 
she adds, “as a regular teacher and subscriber.” 
She wrote from the gayeties of Washington: I 
long for green grass, free breath, free heart, and 
the Sunday-school.” : 

With such a character as Margaret Mercer’s, to 
will such a work was to accomplish it; and this 
was but one of the many good deeds which she 
constantly did. "Her benevolence was not only 
sympathetic, but practical; and she appeared 
never to lose an opportunity of benefiting a fellow: 
creature. 

Once, on a steamboat journey, she kindly-took: 
under her protection a poor, homeless.boy, whose. 
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wretched aspect attracted her sympathy; and 
finding him utterly friendless, she took him with 
her, supplied him with decent clothes, and ap- 
prenticed him to a mechanic. Although grateful 
to his benefactress, he was too unsettled in his 
habits ro be a satisfactory charge; and after being 
watched over year after year, he finally went on a 
whaling voyage, and was never heard of again, 

A characteristic incident is given by a clergy- 
man who knew Miss Mercer intimately for 
years: s 

“ Some five years since, I received a message 
from Miss Mercer, requesting me to attend at the 
Episcopal church in this place at a specified hour, 
to perform the burial service over the remains of 
an aged dependant. She had never been in the 
employ of Miss Mercer herself; but a son and 
daughter were in her service. They were Irish 
and very ignorant. 

“T attended at the church at the hour ap- 
pointed, and found the corpse and mourners there 
in waiting. The body was still in the hearse; 
and Miss Mercer stood in front of the church, 
with the daughter leaning on her arm, and the 
big tears of sympathetic grief rolling down her 
cheek, Thus she walked with her servants to 
the grave of their mother, by looks, actions, and 
words, administering consolation ; and after the 
company had dispersed, I saw her, with tears still 
in her eyes, speaking to the rustic daughter, and 
still more rustic son, as a mother or sister, in 
words of sympathy and tenderness.” 

All with whom she was brought in contact 
could testify of her uniform readiness to extend 
to them “ counsel in their difficulties, help in their 
necessities, and sympathy in their sorrow; and 
the degree in which she entered into the feelings 
of the humblest persons connected with her was 
especially interesting.” 

Margaret Mercer had enjoyed the companion- 
ship and counsels of her father, to whom she 
owed so much, for over thirty years before he 
was taken from her by death; and this event 
changed the entire course of her life. A ques- 
tion of conscience was involved in retaining the 
property, with the exception of her ancestral 
home; and this question she promptly decided 
against her own interests. Not a murmur was 
ever heard from her lips, as she took up the cross 
ef poverty and loneliness; and “it was known 
to but few of those who are familiar with the 
subsequent course of Miss Mercer that no ne- 
cessity thrust her down from a position of ease 
and affluence, and urged her to undertake her 
arduous duties, but that it was the result of a 
lofty impulse of upright, honorable principle, 
such as is rarely witnessed in the world,” 

The beloved home at Cedar Park, hallowed, 
not only by so many associations and memories, 
but as enclosing within its grounds the ashes of 
those most dear to her, was abandoned; and a 








position as drawing-teacher cheerfully taken in 
her cousin’s school. With Margaret Mercer’s 
antecedents this was no slight sacrifice, but it 
was made “with the simple request that if it 
were convenient in making arrangements for her 
reception, her chamber might be shared, if pos- 
sible, by she younger children—her habit of de- 
voting a considerable portion of the night to 
study rendering them less objectionable compan- 
ions than those who were older.” 

These new and unwonted duties did not inter- 
fere with her schemes of active benevolence, 
although she was in the habit of speaking of 
herself, and modestly regarding herself, as doipg 
absolutely nothing; but an appreciative friend 
and relative testified: “At the very time she 
thus speaks of herself as having nothing to do 
that was worth doing, we find her engaged in 
comforting, assisting and cheering all who came 
within the sphere of her influence; now actively 
employed in the Sunday-school, now aiding the 
Greek cause and the Colonization Society with 
fanciful productions of her pencil, or exguisite 
needlework, and stimulating the moral and intel- 
lectual energies of the youthful portion of her 
friends,” 

Miss Mercer’s next step was to establish a 
school of her own at Cedar Park; her great de- 
sire, next to doing good, was to spend the re- 
mainder of her days in the home of her love, 
from which she never willingly absented herself 
for any length of time. For ten years, she con- 
ducted a successful school “ amid the scenes of 
her childhood, and in the halls sanctified to her 
by the long residence of parents, most fondly 
loved in their lives, whose memory was cherished 
with the greatest veneration, and whose mortal 
remains rested within the grounds.” 

In 1834, it became necessary to make a change, 
to promote the comfort of her brother’s family, 
who resided with her. If she remained at Cedar 
Park, she would be obliged to reduce her schoo! 
to a small number of pupils, “ and thus diminish 
the extent of her usefulness, and abandon the 
pursuit to which she had consecrated her life 
and devoted her energies.”’ 

Her first removal was to Franklin, near Balti- 
more, where, in the neighborhood of a large 
city, she hoped to find more competent assistants 
and a greater amount of patronage. The returns, 
however, were not in proportion to her increased 
expenses; and her school was soon transferred 
to Belmont, in the neighborhood of Leesburgh. 
Here she purchased an ancient mansion that 
needed many repairs, and had it fitted up with 
necessary conveniences. 

Belmont would not have seemed attractive, had 
there been no memories of Cedar Park. The 
situation of the house was lonely, and the few 
neighbors were people of narrow minds, limited 
intelligence, and with neither gratitude nor ap- 
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pteciation for Miss Mercer’s large-hearted plans 
and untiring efforts for their benefit. 

This dreary change was made in the autumn, 
when everything in nature bore its most unprom- 
ising aspect; the house was nearly six miles from 
any place of public worship; there were few 
pupils in the new establishment, and as one of the 
menibers of the household remarked, “ That was 
a sad, dark winter indeed.” 

Instead of repining, however, Margaret Mercer 
at once took upon herself the duties of a mission- 
ary and sister of charity, in addition to her other 
tasks ; and even established a school for the chil- 
dren who were growing up in ignorance and vice. 
The young ladies under her care were interested 
in their welfare, and induced to watch over them 
as wards; while the parents were paid liberally 
for the produce of their labors, and their wants of 
all kinds supplied so far as it was possible to do 
so. Until she could accomplish her earnest 
desire—that of seeing a church especially conse- 
crated to the worship of God at Belmont, and 
regularly supplied with the ministrations of the 
Gospel—her own house was freely thrown open 
for public worship, and the people urged to avail 
themselves of this opportunity. 

Says one who heartily codperated with her: 

“The good our dear Miss Mercer effected in 
this neighborhood, should form a prominent part 
in a sketch of her life. On her first coming here, 
she found the people destitute of nearly every 
spiritual and temporal comfort; but by her own 
personal and persevering exertions amongst them, 
a most pleasing and striking change is now ap- 
parent. It was many years before her most ener- 
getic efforts for the erection of the little Belmont 
church were blessed with success; but during the 
whole of her residence here, her house was open 
to the neighborhood on the Sabbath, and all were 
invited freely to attend family services. 

“ At first, these people were so ignorant of even 
the external duties of religion, as frequently to 
interrupt our worship by their rude and disorderly 
conduct; now our pastor and other clergymen, 
who occasionally visit us, say they never preached 
to a more attentive and orderly congregation. 
This change is, of course, to be entirely attributed 
to our dear Miss Mercer’s persevering efforts for 
their improvement. By her liberal remuneration 
of their services, and personal attention to their 
domestic comfort, the temporal. condition of the 
neighborhood has been greatly improved, and 
many comfortable little tenements erected since 
the encouragement afforded by her to honest 
industry. The ingratitude or unworthy conduct 
of those she wished to befriend, never checked 
her benevolent efforts for their good ; on the con- 
trary, she never failed to rebuke those who urged 
her on this account to give up her interest in them, 
saying the question was not whether they were 
worthy, but whether they were suffering.” 





The trials borne so patiently by this noble 
woman, were many and varied; misjudged and 
slandered, even persecuted, by the very objects 
of her charity, she seemed at first to reap nothing 
but evil from her good; her school affairs were 
disheartening—ten scholars to seven teachers 
being a most unprofitable proportion—and she 
says almost despairingly: “I screw and econo- 
mize to the greatest extent; I save everything and 
buy nothing; and yet I am rapidly going down, 
and for weeks have actually had just two cents, 
neither more nor less, to meet the expenses of 
this great establishment.” 

It is added, however, by her biographer, that, 
notwithstanding the small number of her pupils, 
and the correspondingly low state of her funds, 
there were at least five inmates, at that very time, 
who were receiving from Miss Mercer a support 
and the full benefits of the school, without making 
her any return for it—such incidents being so 
much a matter of course, during the whole of her 
career, as scarcely to require mention. 

Dismal as were the surroundings at Belmont, 
Miss Mercer set to work with her accustomed 
energy to improve them so far as improvement 
was possible, and wrote cheerfully to her friends 
of being “‘ as busy as a bee, building up the waste 
places, replanting the gardens, enclosing the 
grounds, tilling the fields, providing for my 
immense family in the wilderness, teaching 
natural history, botany, chemistry, drawing, 
rhetoric, ete., etc., and superintending everything.” 

She was frequently urged by anxious friends to 
remove her school, now to Richmond, and now to 
Baltimore, where greater pecuniary success might 
reasonably be expected; but Margaret Mercer’s 
course was influenced by different springs of 
action from that of the world generally. She did 
not love Belmont, and it must have been par- 
ticularly distasteful to one accustomed from 
childhood to the beauty, both natural and culti- 
vated, of Cedar Park ; but she loved opportunities 
of doing good, and Belmont was particularly rich 
in this kind of wealth. 

“Tt would take a little volume,” wrote this 
missionary teacher, “to describe my situation to 
you on paper. Were you here, you would see a 
whole neighborhood depending on me for support, 
and that many plans of improvement for this most 
desolate region would be crushed by my leaving 
here. You would find a lovely family of five 
motherless children, sweetly fixed, well trained, 
and happy in their retired country home, who 
would have no protection were I to give them up. 
Dear M , could you be hére one day, you 
would understand why I have struggled on and 
endured the griefs and mortifications of my lot 
rather than move.” 

For a quarter of a century Miss Mercer was 
engaged in the noble work of education, which 
she conscientiously made the means of training 
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souls for eternity. Her school was in this respect 
like that of Mary Lyon; and, although the 
characters of these two noble women were formed 
under the most opposite antecedents, their bent 
was essentially the same. 

Very precious in the eyes of the devoted teacher 
were the souls and bodies committed to her care, 
and never were children at boarding-school so 
tenderly watched and guarded, “ Nightly visits 
to their chambers. while they slept; fires. kindled 
with her own hands when too feeble to leave her 
own room with propriety; letters to their parents 
giving information of the most minute particulars 
regarding their health and comfort and progress, 
all spoke in the unmistakable language of 
sincerity, of her unceasing care for them.’ 

How to be in the world but not of it, was the 
constant aim of Miss‘ Mercer’s instructions, nor 
was the holy, consistent example wanting which 
is so much more eloquent than precept. “ Her 
daily, hourly walk was a constant illustration of 
the virtues to the practice of which she strove to 
draw her pupils, Thus, one of those pupils, 
whose opportunities for observation have been 
large, both before and since she was brought into 
association with Miss Mercer, says: ‘ She afforded 
a perfect example of all that the mere moralist 
calls good and venerable, as well as of those 
virtues which are essentially Christian. The 
influence she possessed over the minds of her 
pupils was very great, which would certainly have 
been destroyed had any inconsistency in her 
actions seemed to mock the power of that religion 
she so sedulously inculcated,’ ” 

Margaret Mercer may justly be termed a 
domestic heroine and philanthropist, accomplish- 
ing, in a quiet, dignified and womanly way, a 
vast amount of good, and triumphing at last over 
all obstacles that had marred the progress of her 
benevolent plans. 

Ten years’ residence at Belmont, that was not 
many removes from heathendom when she first 
pitched her tent there, made a civilized place of 
it, and changed enemies into friends ; her school 
prospered, and the dark cloud of poverty was 
lightened. 

But lives that do not rust out, wear out; and 
this most useful and valuable life was drawing to 
a close, A tendency to consumption was proba- 
bly developed by her self-denying labors into 
settled disease; and in the autumn of 1846, the 
mortal remains of Margaret Mercer were rever- 
ently laid beneath the chancel of the little church 
which she had been the means of rearing amid 
a once degraded population, “and to which she 
fondly looked as.the means of perpetuating the in- 
fluence she had labored to establish among them.” 

In the interesting biography of Miss Mercer, by 
Dr. Morris, is this tribute to her memory: “ Miss 
Mercer was a patriot woman, and lived and 
suffered, and virtually bled and died in the service 





of her country ; serving it in a sphere of action the 
most important, yet too commonly the least es- 
teemed; standing at the very fountain of influence, 
and casting in there the heuling branch: which 
shall cause pure waters to flow over the wide 
domain, It isto the mothers of her sons that our 
country looks for the impress that is to make them 
her great and her good men, her trusted and her 
honored servants. To such women as Margaret 
Mercer would we trust the forming of the char- 
acters of those who are thus to give character to 
our country, when our part in the drama is per- 
formed, and we pass forever from an interest in 
its actings. May her example stir others up to 
the like consecration of their powers.” 
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BY. HANNAH D. MILLER. 


CHAPTER I. 


It was the afternoon of New Year’s Day, 187-, 
and the workmen were putting the final touches 
to the decorations in Mrs. Lanecaster’s beautiful 
home, preparatory to a grand ball to be given there 
that evening, the invitations to which were out in 
vast numbers. Mrs. Lancaster, her daughter 
Gertrude, and her orphan niece, Ethel Grey, were 
taking a parting survey of the rooms before mak- 
ing their toilets for the evening’s festivities. The 
three were strolling leisurely through, admiring 
the floral decorations, which were remarkable ior 
their profusion and their artistic arrangement, 
which left nothing wanting nor to be desired. 
Everything seemed perfect, and not one of the 
admiring trio ventured once a suggestion to have 
anything different. 

At length they were through, and Mrs. Lancas- 
ter, with a final glance of approval, and drawing 
a long breath of intense satisfaction, turned to 
leave the rooms. 

“ Well, girls, I am going to lie down awhile,” 
said Mrs. Lancaster, pausing at the foot of the 
broad stairway. ‘And I would suggest that you 
both do the same thing if you can. You will be 
tired enough before you go to bed to-night.” 

“It would be useless for me, mama,” replied 
Gertrude, “ I could never go to sieep»now.” 

“ Well, let us lie down and rest, even though 
we do not sleep,”’ said Ethel, as the three mounted 
the stairs, which in a few short hours would be 
fairly creaking under its weight of human freight. 
Gertrude and Ethel arriving at their room, threw 
themselves upon the bed, gaily conjecturing the 
events about to transpire. 

At length little by little their conversation ceased 
altogether, each, however, busily engaged in her 
own thoughts, and, strange to say, the subject of 
their individual dreamings was one and the same 
person—Edwin Grahame—yet neither would have 
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acknowledged to the other that he formed any 
part of their rambling, pleasant thoughts. 

Presently Ethel knew that Gertrude was asleep 
from her deep, regular breathing ; so conversation 
ended entirely. 

Ethel did not sleep, and when there was a light 
tap at the door, she arose quickly, and quietly 
opened it. It was Katie, Mrs. Lancaster’s maid. 

“ Mrs. Lancaster would like Miss Gertrude or 
yourself, please, to arrange a few flowers for her 
hair and throat; she particularly requested a 
few.” 

“All right, Katie; I will do it myself, as Miss 
Gertrude is asleep,” and, closing the door gently, 
descended to the lower floor. Selecting a few 
which she considered appropriate, and tastefully 
arranging them, she wended her way to her aunt’s 
room; and, not wishing to disturb Gertrude, re- 
mained with her aunt for about half an hour. 

It was but a few moments after Ethel had left 
her own room, when Gertrude awoke, and, dis- 
liking to be alone and in the dark, arose and 
hastily rang the bell for lights, and for Katie to 
come do her hair. 

Slipping on a dressing gown, she seated herself 
before her mirror, waiting for Katie rather im- 
patiently, and absently drumming a tattoo with her 
ivory brushes, when a loud kmock at the door 
aroused her; and in answer to her summons to 
¢ome im, the butler entered, bearing a lovely 
bouquet of Marshal Neil rosebuds, with a few 
deep, rich crimson ones in the centre. 

“For Miss Grey,” said James, giving them into 
the hands of Gertrude, bowing himself obsequi- 
ously out of the room. 

Gertrude hastily glanced at the card, upon 
which was the name of Edwin Grahame, and in- 
stantly there crossed her face a shadow, as her 
eyes fell on a note pressed in between the rose- 
buds; her brows contracted, and rather an odd 
expression flitted over her countenance. She 
drew the envelope out quickly, and in a moment 
discovered it was unsealed. She held it a 
moment in her hand, then, hesitating no longer, 
locked her room doors, and opened it; and this is 
what she read : 

“Jan. ist, 187—. 
“ My Dear Ethel :-— 

“have this day been offered a position of 
trust and honor, which will call me abroad for 
several years—if I accept it. My answer must be 
given to-morrow morning—aye, could be given 
now, if my decision rested entirely with myself; 
but in your hands do I place my future, so far, at 
least, as to bid me go, or stay. If you bid me 
stay, it is with the understanding that you are to 
become my wife. Fearing not to have the oppor- 
tunity this evening, of saying this to you, I adopt 
this as the only alternative: I send you a few 
flowers—crimson, and pale gold; if I am to stay, 
wear the crimson in your hair to-night; if I am to 





go, wear the others, and I shall accept that as my 
farewell. EpWIN GRAHAME.” 

As Gertrude perused these lines, a, look almost 
of hatred grew in her flashing eyes, and settled in 
the curves of her mouth, and muttering something 
beneath her breath, she crushed the note in her 
hand, threw it hastily toward the open fire-place, 
and unbolted the door, at which some one was 
already knocking. It was Katie, who began at 
once to arrange Gertrude’s hair, 

Presently Ethel’s light step was heard, and Ger? 

trude managed to control herself and face, 
* “Oh, what lovely flowers!’’ was Ethel’s excla- 
mation, upon entering the room, “ Where did 
you get them ?””—and picking them up, read Ed- 
win Grahame’s name. 

Ethel’s face turned intensely white, to the very 
lips, and her heart seemed suddenly to stand still. 

“ You see from whom they came,”’ replied Ger- 
trude, watching her narrowly. 

“ Yes,” was all Ethel’s lips could utter. 

“ Well, is there anything so very strange in Ed- 
win Grahame sending me those flowers, that you 
stand there as though stupefied ?” 

« No.” 

“Is it pique or jealousy, I wonder?” thought 
Gertrude, still watching her—then aioud: “I 
really believe, Ethel, you ate jealous. Well, I 
will put you out of your misery at once, to pre- 
vent your being wholly devoured by the green- 
eyed monster, by telling you those flowers were 
sent to you—to Miss Grey.” 

The color surged up to Ethel’s face, and her 
heart throbbed wildly, as she buried her face in 
the roses, to prevent Gertrude from seeing the 
sudden joy which she felt would surely betray 
itself through her eyes. 

Nothing, however, was lost on Gertrude, and 
she almost hated herself for being obliged to con- 
fess that Ethel loved him. 

*¢ Will you wear any of them to-night ?” asked 
Gertrude, trying to make her query appear in- 
different. 

“Oh, would you, if you were me?) Which 
would you wear, the crimson or gold—or how 
would both look together ?’’ 

A smile “flitted across Gertrude’s face, at the 
thought of what would be the result if she should 
wear both. 

« Well, let me see,” said Gertrude, slowly, as 
though critically examining, and deciding the ef- 
fect upon Ethel’s dress—which was entirely white 
—* think you will look better without any color, 
don’t you ?” 

“Qh, but these deep crimson buds are so lovely,” 
exclaimed Ethel, a little disappointedly. “ Don’t 
you really think they would look well ?”’—~and 
Ethel heJd them up to her hair to note the effect, 
as she stood before the mirror. 

Gertrude fairly shivered, as she contemplated 
Ethel with her crimson roses, and the result, 
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“Oh no!” she said quickly. “ Most decidedly 
not; do not, I pray you, spoil your dress with an 
addition of color.” 

“ Very well,” said Ethel, who was apt to be 
guided in such matters by Gertrude; and so when 
Ethel descended to the drawing-room, she wore 
two lovely Marshal Neil rosebuds in her hair, 
while the rest of the flowers, upon each one of 
which she had fondly pressed her lips, remained 
upon her dressing-case, unconscious of the part 
they were playing in the lives of two human be- 
ings who loved one another. 

How often it happens, that some little trifle may 
change the whole current of our lives. 





CHAPTER II. 

A year and a half has passed since the event 
occurred which is recorded in the first chapter, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Lancaster, Gertrude and her 
husband, Mr. Lane (she has now been married 
four months), and Ethel, are traveling in Europe. 

The party now, for the month of August, will 
remain in Switzerland, “doing” the magnificent 
scenery, etc. One day, upon returning from a 
long ramble, feeling desperately tired, they all 
separated and retired to their own apartments to 
rest—Mr. and Mrs. Lancaster; Gertrude and Mr. 
Lane—and thus Ethel was left alone. 

Glancing idly over a London newspaper a 
week old, her eyes chanced to fall upon the fol- 
lowing paragraph: “ We are glad to learn that 
Mr. Edwin Grahame has at last availed himself 
of the opportunity afforded for rest and recreation 
from his arduous labors (in the scientific cause 
for which he came to this country), and is now 
traveling in Switzerland, where he expects to 
remain about a month. We heartily wish him 
‘bon voyage,’ and that his holiday may prove in 
every way beneficial, and also a safe return.” 

She read it again and again, and her thoughts 
flew with lightning-like rapidity back to that 
New Year’s night, eighteen months ago, when she 
last saw Edwin Grahame; and the thought that 
he still possessed her heart, he who had never 
asked her for her love, sent the color to her face; 
and although a year and a half had passed away, 
the knowledge that they were so near each other, 
that they might possibly meet, made her heart 
throb wildly for joy. From musing over the past, 
she fell into dreaming of the future—if she should 
meet him: the door opened, her uncle entered 
the room, and with him Edwin Grahame! 

Ethel quickly arose, extended her hand, and 
they exchanged the usual greetings of friends 
jong separated. Meanwhile, Mr. Lancast-r left 
the room, to impart the news of Edwin Grahame’s 
arrival to the rest of the family, 

“Were you not surprised to see me?” asked 
Edwin. 

“ No.” 








“No?” queried Edwin, raising his eyebrows 
and looking oddly at Ethel. 

Ethel smiled, and pointed to the paragraph she 
had just been reading. Then followed amaccount 
of their travels, until the rest of the family joined 
them. 

After that day he was constantly the recipient 
of invitations to join them wherever they went, 
and they were a lively; pleasant party. 

During his long abseace he had tried to over- 
come every trace of his love for Ethel, and. he 
thought he had succeeded ; but no, fight it as he 
would, the old glamour would come over him 
when with Ethel, and at times he almost persuaded 
himself he could win Ethel now, if he would but 
ask her the second time; but no, he would not 
risk being rejected twice—besides, while every- 
thing was pleasant now, why do aught to interfere ? 

They had been together now a month, and the 
time was drawing near when Edwin was to 
separate from his friends. No one, from his 
demeanor, would have guessed what “ good-bye” 
meant for hira to utter. 

The party had traveled over a considerable 
portion of Switzerland; satisfied their curiosity 
with visions of glaciers of the Alps; had explored 
to their heart's content dangerous mountain roads ; 
had sailed on Lakes Geneva and Lucerne; had 
admiringly gazed on the waterfalls at Schaffhausen 
and Aar, and the highly romantic and beautiful 
scenery which surrounds them; and had at last 
settled down in one of the pleasant valleys to rest 
before starting on any more exploits. 

It was late in the afternoon, and the party were 
leisurely strolling homeward, or what was their 
home at present, Ethel and Edwin being some- 
what in advance of the rest. 

Ethel carried a few flowers, and naturaily their 
conversation turned upon them. 

“Are not flowers just the loveliest things in 
nature, Mr. Grahame?’ asked Ethel, looking 
fondly at them. 

“Yes,” answered Edwin, “they certainly are 
very iovely. Who would think to look upon their 
innocent loveliness they had the power to change 
the entire future of a man ;—that any one’s fate 
rested alone upon one little rose, seems almost 
incredible, does it not ?”’ 

Ethel laughed. “It does indeed—in fact, I 
should say utterly impossible. But perhaps you 
will enlighten me upon this mysterious power they 
can exercise upon us poor mortals.” 

Edwin looked steadily at Ethel a moment be- 
fore answering. Could she so soon forget? No. 
Was she then but trifling with him, and for the 
second time? She looked up at him, and from 
that instant these thoughts fled, and there flashed 
through him one which caused his pulse to thrill 
with joy—could it be possible she had never re- 
ceived his note ? 

“ Ethel,” and he endeavored to preserve a cool 
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and calm exterior, while watching her attentively; 
“ Ethel, did you never hear of a man risking his 
sole future happiness upon a little flower ?” 

“Never !’’ and she gazed up in his eyes fear- 
lessly, unflinchingly. Surely there was, there 
could be, no deception in those clear, honest eyes. 

* Oh, fool that I’ve been! ’’—and Edwin, as he 
repeated these words to himself, placed his hands 
before his eyes, as though to shut out some un- 
pleasant vision—some unhappy recollection. 

“ Listen then, Ethel, to the confession of a very 
foolish act, of which I was once guilty,” and here 
followed a recital of the event of which we 
already have a knowledge. 

«“ And I never knew it,” said Ethel, slowly. 

“Would your answer have been a different 
one, had you—but I care not what it would have 
been, but what it will be wow, for again I place 
my happiness in your hands; for try as I have, I 
have never yet succeeded in living down my love 
for you, nor my disappointment :—again do I ask 
you to become my wife.” 

“ Yes,” was all Ethel said—simply one word ; 
but it was sufficient to Edwin Grahame, who had 
waited so long for it. 

“ My own darling at last! Ethel, you have 
made me very happy.” 

That evening, when Ethel came down stairs to 
join the family party, she wore red roses in her 
hair and at her throat; and seeking Edwin’s 
glance of recognition, was satisfied at the happy 
smile which quickly spread over his countenance ; 
at last she wore them, and for him. 
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Playing at Physics—No. 9. 





JESSIZ E. RINGWALT. 


As the science of physics treats of the forces 
that cause and govern the movements of all 
material objects, it must necessarily include every 
kind of machinery. 

Machines are the instruments by which force is 
conveyed or carried from one object to another, 
and the stick that drives the child’s hoop, or the 
poker that clears the cinder from the grate, is a 
machine, as well as the mass of rollers and belting 
from which issues the morning newspaper or the 
elegant carpet. A machine is really only an ar- 
rangement or contrivance invented as a better or 
quicker way of performing some work that can be 
done more slowly, and probably less perfectly, by 
the human hand. Thus, the savage at first rubs 
out the corn with his naked fingers, but afterwards 
learns to save his labor by grinding it through a 
machine made of two stones rubbing upon each 
other; while, finally, the civilized man tosses a 





car-load of grain in at one door of a mill, and 
takes it out at the other door, neatly packed in a 
barrel, without a single touch from a human hand 
being needed in the process. 

After visiting a vast factory where huge masses 
of ugly, rough metal are changed into fine threads 
of glittering wire, or bales of cotton are trans- 
formed into delicate lawns, painted with pretty 
flowers, it is difficult to realize that all these 
enormous machines, which pull and grasp and tear 
and paint, are only cleverly invented variations of 
the three original mechanical powers. Yet this 
is surely true, and all machines, simple or compli- 
cated, are only changes, mixtures or repetitions of 
these first powers, according to which all the 
movements of natural objects are governed. 

The first of these powers is called the lever or 
lifter. Any bar that does not bend, and serves to 
carry force or motion from one object to another, 
will serve to exhibit this great first mechanical 
power. To make this simple machine useful there 
must be a fixed or steady point upon which it 
may rest, and around which it may move, and 
this point is known as the fulcrum. The poker 
when stirring the fire finds its fulcrum in the iron 
bar of the grate, and the power or force in the 
hand, while the coal that is lifted is the weight, 
which is often also called the resistance. 

A very pleasant representation of the lever can 
be found in the see-saw, as in Fig. 1. Every 


Fig. 1. 





child who manufactures this toy is really a me- 
chanic making a machine. The plank is the 
lever, and the fulcrum around which it moves is 
the old stump, the rail of the fence, or the saw- 
horse upon which the plank is made to rest, and 
around which it plays. The use of the see-saw 
as a lever, or machine to increase the power, is 
shown when it is used by children of different 
weights. If the longest arm of the plank is given 
to the smallest child, he can lift his playmate, 
and even hold him balanced in the air. This is 
done by the power of the lever, according to the 
law which increases the power as the fulcrum is 
brought nearer to the weight. The work of the 
lever is really done in this case, when the smaller 
child can lift the larger one by merely securing to 
himself the longer arm of the machine; but the 
fun of the game depends upon each player doing 
this in turn, so as to give the other a lift or ride. 
To sit still in mid-air, balanced evenly, may offer 
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a very good illustration of the mechanical power 
of the lever, but the fun of the thing comes from 
changing this equality of weigi:t so slightly that 
each player in turn uses the plank as a lever or 
lifter to raise the other, and by occasionally touch- 
ing the earth with his feet, increases the power. 
It will be observed that the person on the longest 
arm of the see-saw enjoys much the best ride, as 
his course is the longest. The motion of the 
plank around its resting-place is confined to a 
fixed portion of a circle; the short arm will be 
seen to revolve through a portion of a smaller 
circle, while the long arm revolves through the 
same portion or segment of a larger circle, and 
therefore moves through a greater extent of space. 

The lever, simple as it is, being merely a bar 
for lifting, is of three kinds, which vary much in 
power, and in the convenience of adaptation. In 
the first kind of lever, the fulcrum always stands 
between the weight to be lifted, and the power 
which is to perform the lifling, as is seen in the 
see-saw. Whena rest or prop is placed under a 
crowbar used to lift a stone, the crowbar will be 
seen to become a lever of this kind, just as the 
poker when lifting the coals of the fire. 

Two levers of this kind, moving at the same 
time, upon one fulcrum or resting-place, become 
the excellent and useful machine exhibited in 
Fig. 2. The scissors, which are in constant ser- 


Fig. 2. 


vice, are double levers of this kind, as are also 
the snufférs and forceps. The use of scissors as 
a machine can be seen bythe fact that force in 
cutting is always gained by bringing the substance 
to be divided nearer to the fulcrum or resting- 
place, which gives the handles the effect of acting 
as the longest arm of the lever. To snip or cut 
lightly, it is only necessary to place the substance 
to be divided between the points of the scissors, 
thus making the arms of the levers equal, or 
nearly equal, so that little or no power is gained 
from the exercise of the machine. 

‘In levers of the second kind, the weight is 
always placed between the power and the fulcrum, 
An example of this kind is found when a stick or 
lever is thrust under a ball to lift or toss it, while 
the end of the stick rests on the ground as the 
fulcrum. The ball is, in this case, the weight, and 
rests upon the stick, being thus between the 
fulcrum and the power. The ball is lifted or 
tossed in this manner, but little power is gained. 
Double levers of this kind are seen in lemon 
squeezers, where the joint acts as the fulcrum, the 
lemon as the weight or resistance, and the handles 
as the power. Nut-crackers are made on the 





same principle, offering some convenience, but 
little increase in force. The door of a room can 
be regarded also as a lever of the second kiad, 
the door itself being the weight, the power being 
applied to the handle, and the hinge acting as the 
fulcrum. The lid of a bex or chest is also an 
instance. 

In the third kind of lever, the weight is at one 
end, the fulcrum at the other, and the power in 
the middle. When raising a ladder from the 
ground, this lever is exemplified, and the incon- 
yenienge of the arrangement is easily proved. A 
pair of old-fashioned sugar-tongs exhibits the 
same form of machine in exactly the same manner 
as is done by the tongs used with the open fire- 
places or grates. 

After the lever, as the next great mechanical 
power, is classed the pulley. This, in its simplest 
shape, is merely a wheel with a groove in the 
edge or circumference, in which a cord can be 
made to run, In this simple form, as shown in 
Fig 3, no increase of power is produced, but there 


Fig. 3. 


is great convenience in the ease with which a 
change of direction can be made in the applica- 
tion of the power, For instance, in 4\case where 
it would be difficult to stand upon the top of a 
wall to lift stones or bricks to the. summit, these 
weights can be hauled up to the roof from the 
ground, by simply carrying the end of the rope to 
which they are attached over a pulley fastened 
above the roof. The end of this rope can be re- 
turned to persons standing on the ground, who 
can, by pulling upon it, haul up great weights, 
while standing themselves in perfect security, A 
piece of string carried round an empty cotton- 
spool can be readily made to exhibit the use of a 
simple pulley. Several of these pulleys, con- 
nected in the right manner, according to mechan- 
ical rules, can be arranged so as to produce an 
increase of power, and from them is formed an 
important piece of machinery, which is used for 
lifting great weights by builders, and also is found 
frequently in various kinds of mills. 

The third and last of the great mechanical 
powers is the inclined plane, which is merely a 
sloping or inclined surface. The advantages of 
this power can be well seen in the gently sloping 
road-way that leads up to the door of a bank- 
barn, . The winding and slanting road which 
creeps up the side of a hill or mountain also fur- 
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nishes a much easier mode of ascent than that 
which would be found in climbing up precipices. 
Again, when a barrel is to be carried up a stair- 
way, it would be very diffeult to lift it directly 
upwards with one exertion of strength, while the 
labor is made comparatively light by placing a 
board upon the steps so as to form a long slope or 
gently inclined plane, along which the barrel can 
be easily rolled, 


Fig. 4. 





Two inclined planes when placed together torm 
a wedge, which is also a very convenient instru- 
ment or machine: The cutting edges of axes, 
hatchets, swords and knives really act as wedges: 
while cutting instruments which have but one 
sloping edge may be regarded as simple inclined 
planes, such as the chisel. 
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HIS BROTHER. 


BY C. J. PEARNE, 


“ For aught that ever I could read, 

Could ever hear, by tale or history, 

The course of true love never did run smooth. 

For either it was different in blood, 

Or else misgrafféd in respect of years, 

Or else it stood upon the choice of friends ; 

Or, if there were a sympathy in choice, - 

War, death, or sickness did lay siege to it, 

Making it momentary as a sound, 

Swift as a shadow, short as any dream, 

Brief as the lightning in the collied night 

That in a spleen unfolds both heaven and earth, 

And ere a man hath power to say,—Behold! 

The jaws of darkness do devour it up, 

So quick bright things come to confusion,” 

—Shakspeare. 

There was a ring of genuine, hearty laughter ; 
a slamming of doors, and a heavy step broke the 
silence of the peaceful, stately house ; and then a 
merry whistle rang through the halls, to the classic 
air of “* We won't go home till morning.” All 
these sounds mounted cheerfully to the sitting- 
room, and caused a smile to part the pretty lips 
of the young girl whe sat ajone in the midst of its 
luxury. 

“ Mama Norton! Mama Norton!” (ina shout.) 
Where is Mama Norton? Upstairs? All right 
then, I’ll find her,’ and the footsteps mounted 
the stairs, while, instead of the whistle, vocal 
information was given in a ringing baritone that, 





“Twas Friday morn when we set sail, 
And we were not far from the land, 
When the captain spied a lovely mermaid 
With a——” 

But the information and the noise came to a 
dead stop here at the sitting-room door. 

“I beg your pardon,” exclaimed the owner of 
the voice, in tones so subdued and bashful that 
the girl wondered with great inward amusement 
if they cou/d come from the same source as the 
whistle and the shout, and if the sight of even 
that “lovely mermaid” would have disconcerted 
the singer as much as did her own unexpected 
appearance, But none of heramusement betrayed 
itself in her face as she rose, forgetting her work, 
which, in falling from her lap, scattered many 
skeims of soft zephyr, as if she had been holding 
a rainbow, which her rising had broken into 
bright fragments around her. 

“ You are looking for Mrs. Norton, are you not? 
She will soon be in; please wait, I think you 
are Gene ?” questioningly. 

The boy had stood at the door without a word, 
looking at the pretty picture formed by the room 
in the waning light of the winter afternoon, and 
the bright blaze from the fire-place, which played 
upon the tasteful furniture of the apartment and 
the graceful figure in the centre. But a smile 
crossed his face at her cordial manner, and he 
advanced towards her, quite at ease again. 

“Yes, I am Gene; no one else would have 
made such a racket in Mama Norton’s house. 
But, indeed, I did not know that any one was 
here. And are you Sharlie ?” 

He needed no other reply than her answering 
smile, and in a few moments they were seated 
together by the fire, after he had collected the 
scattered rainbow and put it away, declaring it 
too dark for her to work. His bashfulness had 
quite vanished; there was something in her 
natural, sympathetic manner that always appealed 
to boysand made them feel at ease in her presence. 

“I say, Miss Hermon—” he began. 

“ But you shouldn’t say ‘ Miss Hermon.’ Shall 
I call you Afr. McLennan ?” 

“All right, Sharlie,”” he amended, with a pleased 
laugh, “ I won't call you Miss Hermon again. We 
ought not to be very formal, ought we ?” 

* Surely not; I do not feel so, in the least.” 

* But I say, really, what did you think—true 
and honest, now—when I stormed so around the 
house, and rushed upon you here so unceremoni- 
ously ?” 

“I thought,” she answered mischievously. . 
“that you had ‘spied a lovely mermaid, with a 
comb and a glass in her hand, hand, hand,’ and 
that you were afraid of her. But did you not 
know, really, that I was here? I thought Lee 
would have told you.” 

“ He was a fraud mof to tell me. The idea of 
letting a fellow be so surprised! But, after all, 
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Sharlie, I believe I am glad he kept still about it, 
for I don’t know when I would have come over, 
if I had known you were here.” 

* You are more frank than complimentary, Mr. 
McLennan,” said Sharlie, with pretended dignity ; 
but he knew she understocd him, and only laughed 
his frequent, irrepressible laugh of pure light- 
heartedness. 

“ You see I expected to be awfully afraid of 
you. Lee thinks you so perfect—are you blush- 
ing, or is it the glow of the fire-light ?”— 

“ Never mind, you saucy boy!” looking down 
into his mischievous blue eyes, as he sat on a 
low stool by her side. 

“It is very rude for you to interrupt me, Miss 
Hermon! Don’t dare do so again. I was about 
. to remark that from Lee’s very exalted opinion of 
your perfection—how red this fire-light is!—I ex- 
pected to find you alarmingly dignified; one of 
those ‘faultily faultless’ creatures who freeze a 
fellow with their perfection; instead of which 
you’re—why, you’re uncommonly jolly!” 

“Thank you, Gene,” said Sharlie, with the 
sweetest and merriest of, laughs; “ I consider that 
a very high compliment.” 

“ You seem to understand boys, and not to 
think we are such awful torments. Say now,” a 
little anxiously, “do you think I’m perfectly 
horrid ?”” 

“Let me see!” said Sharlie, reflectively; 
“N-o-o, I ¢hink not; ‘there are really remote 
possibilities of good in ws all,’ and I—well, I guess 
you are not an exception, At all events, I will 
try to find you endurable.” Then she added, 
more seriously, “Iam so glad you do not think 
me terrible. J was a little afraid to meet you, too, 
Gene; I was so anxious not to have Lee's brother 
dislike me.” 

“ My dear,” he exclaimed, earnestly, “ you will 
be the sweetest, dearest sister in all the world, and 
T shall be the most devoted of brothers; indeed, 
I would not deserve such a sister if I were any- 
thing else ; and I’m everlastingly obliged to Lee.” 

They both laughed merrily at this new view 
of the case; and then, as the daylight grew 
fainter and fainter, and the triumphant fire-light, 
seeming to think the sunbeams banished by its 
own power, waxed bolder and brighter, lighting 
the whole room warmly, and sending grotesque, 
changing shadows dancing in the corners and 
over the walls, Sharlie began to sing college 
songs in her fresh, clear voice, and Gene joined 
with his mellow baritone. They had gone 
through with “ Mary’s Little Lamb,” “ Litoria,” 
and the “ Lone Fish Ball;” had finished the in- 
terrupted adventures of that “ Friday morn when 
we set sail,” and were devoting their entire atten- 
tion—after Gene’s declaring with the greatest 
admiration, that Sharlie knew all the college 
songs as well as he did himself—to “ Rig-a-jig- 

jig,” when Mrs. Norton entered. In a moment 





Gene had clasped her in his arms, and bestowed 
many kisses on her willing lips; then he brought 
an easy chair to the fire for her, and resumed his 
seat on the stool between her and Sharlie. 

“I suppose you have been telling Sharlie all 
about Lee, Gene dear; but I have not heard it, 
and she will not mind a repetition; so please tell 
me how he is.” 

It occurred to them both, suddenly, that Sharlie 
had not asked, nor Gene told, anything at all 
about Lee; but they made no mention of the 
omission, and the boy told “ Mama Norton” that 
his brother was well and busy. 

“ And best of all, Sharlie, he is coming home 
for a week or two while Lam here. I shall have 
to retire from notice then; drothers will be 
nowhere !”’ 

“ Aunt Nellie,” asked Sharlie that night, after 
Eugene had gone home next door; “ Why does 
Gene call you Mama Norton ?” 

“ Because his mother, as you know, was my 
dear friend, and, living next door to me, we were 
together almost constantly; and the boys knew 
scarcely more of her care than of mine. Eugene 
himself gave me the name of ‘Mama Norton,’ 
when but a mere baby, and has called me by it 
ever since. Poor child! he was scarcely more 
than a baby when she died, and since then both 
your uncle and I have tried to make the boys miss 
home as little as possible, by having ours always 
open to them; for there is little home-life in their 
silent house, with their father away so much, and 
only the housekeeper there. It seems strange 
that you have never seen Eugene before; he has 
not happened to be at home, I suppose, when you 
have visited me. He graduated from Harvard 
last June, you know. He will be home a month 
or two now, I suppose, before entering Mr. 
Brown’s office; I am glad he and Lee are to be in 
the same town.” 

“ How old is Eugene ?” asked Sharlie, looking 
thoughtfully at the red glow left in the fire-place. 

“ He is five years younger than Lee, and Lee 
is— ? ” 

“ Twenty-five,” answered Sharlie, promptly. 
“ Then Gene is two years younger than I.” 

“Yes; he is young, but he will never be as 
dignified and elegant as Lee, even when older. 
Lee was always the self-possessed, quiet one ; and 
Gene, from boyhood up, has been the most mis- 
chievous, warm-hearted, irrepressible, and withal, 
the dearest, most irresistible boy in the world.” 

The “ irrepressible, warm-hearted and irresisti- 
ble,”’ was constantly at “ Mama Norton’s,” during 
his visit home. He became indeed, as he had 
declared his intention of being, the most devoted 
of brothers ; and his attentions were offered to the 
most appreciative of sisters, The two took many 
swift sleigh-rides together, behind dashing steeds, 
when the jingle of the bells was not more merry 
than their laugh, nor the sparkle of the snow 
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brighter than their eyes. They spent long morn- 
ings together in Mama Norton’s sitting-room, 
while Sharlie worked the rainbow into the foot- 
rest for Lee, and Gene read to her—read all sorts 
of literature, from. deeply instructive articles in 
the “ Natural Science Monthly,” to the sad trials 
besetting the course of true love, as related in the 
last novels; or the melodious nonsense of 
Calverly’s jingle. Sometimes they would change 
places, and Gene, pleading headache, or remind- 
ing her pathetically that his eyes were not strong, 
would put the book into her hand and turn listener. 
Then in the evenings they attended concerts, 
operas, lectures, together; or, if no such induce- 
ments called them from home, Aunt Nellie would 
play for them, while they waltzed in the long par- 
iors; Gene declaring enthusiastically that Sharlie 
danced better than any girl he ever knew, and 
that waltzing, ordinarily, was a bore, but with her 
a pleasure. 

But perhaps the happiest times in all these 
brief, bright days, were the soft twilight hours, 
when they sat before the bright fire, and talked or 
were silent, as their mood chanced to be. There 
was but little wisdom expressed, probably, in those 
long twilight talks; yet they were never weari- 
some, and what each said, seemed to the other 
well worth hearing. Lee was often the subject 
of their conversation, and Gene was never happier 
than when talking in his praises; telling Sharlie 
many stories of their boyhood, and of Lee’s acts 
and-ways before she had known him; all reveal- 
ing new traits to admire, and all told with an 
exultant pride in his brother. 

“JT don’t wonder you fell in love with him, 
Sharlie; he is so grand and steady; he is always 
to be depended upon ; not in the least changeable. 
O dear me!” he would exclaim ruefully, “1 
wish I were like him! But I am so quick and 
impulsive—and fearfully fickle. I would not tell 
any girl but you Sharlie; but do you know, I 
could never even stay in love with the same one 
long. It was not because I ceased to think her 
lovely ; but, before I knew it, I would see some 
one else who was charming, and would fall in 
love again. And it has been so ever since I was 
a small shaver, and became perfectly desperate, at 
the age of eight, over a little Italian girl with 
beautiful eyes, who used to accompany a hand- 
organ-grinder, and sing near our house. I forgot 
her, after idolizing her for a month or two, and 
the throne of my heart was usurped by a more 
aristocratic beauty, the sister of one of the boys I 
played with. She snubbed me, and I forget who 
was her successor ; but ever since then I have been 
always in loye—with some one.” 

“ Who is it now ?” asked Sharlie. 

“ O, there is a brief interval of peace now ; no 
one has the first piace in my affections but my 
sister. My last flame was a beauty; I was really 
quite struck. It was during my senior year at 





Harvard, and I squandered more than half my 
allowance in flowers and candy to offer at her 
shrine. But she was faithless, and I received her 
wedding-cards last month—she married a class- 
mate of mine, too. I was morose and cynical for 
at least a week after that, but now I’ve forgiven 
and forgotten her!” 

As they both laughed at this dismal picture of 
his inconstancy, the fire-light suddenly leaped as 
if laughing too; its gleam fell on the dark waim- 
scoting of the room ; mounted higher to the carved 
book-cases on either side of the door ; higher still 
to Clytie and Apollo in Parian marble surmount- 
ing the book-cases; then suddenly falling, rested 
a moment on the soft, warm-tinted carpet, the 
handsome table with its dainty ornaments, and 
finally shone with a brighter glow on the two now 
silent before it, as if finding more pleasure in 
illuming their human features, than even in 
bringing out the chiseled perfectiun of the cold, 
passionless marble. It threw a faint blush on 
Sharlie’s cheek, lighting the pretty, sensitive 
mouth, “curved like an archer’s bow,” and re- 
flected itself in her dark, thoughtful eyes. Sude 
denly the flames leaped again to Clytie, as if 
wishing to compare the two faces, and, descending 
again, fell this time on Eugene’s blonde beauty; 
his curly, golden hair; clear, roguish, blue eyes, 
in which a smile seemed always lurking ; and the 
mouth which, though serious enough now, looked 
as if always ready to break into a merry laugh, at 
the bidding of the eyes. 

“ How dark it is growing,” said Sharlie, break- 
ing the silence at last. “Let us have lights, 
Eugene, and finish that story before tea.” 

**I shall share your evening repast,” coolly 
announced Eugene, rising and lighting the gas 
with ease, by reason of his six feet of stature, 
while Sharlie drew close the heavy curtains, “so 
that if we do not settle the fair Evelyn’s fate 
before tea, we will do so immediately after.” 

On the following morning, Sharlie stood alone 
by the window, looking out upon a scene of 
dazzling brilliance. A heavy snow had fallen 
during the night, and the earth was wrapped, as 
far as the eye could see, in a mantle of brightness. 
Mr. Norton’s house was sufficiently outside of the 
city to command quite a wide view before it was 
broken by blocks of monotonous dwellings, and 
Sharlie looked out, therefore, upon a stretch of 
unbroken, dazzling white. Where was the fence 
between their house and Mr. McLennan’s? Gone, 
as completely as if it had never been; and the 
summer-houses had vanished, although there were, 
to be sure, tall monuments of snow where they 
had stood ; and the evergreens had grown hoary 
and gray in a night, and were bowed, as if with 
the age which had silvered them. While Sharlie 
gazed on the brilliancy of the scene, a step sounded 
in the hall below, came up the stairs, paused an 
instant at the door, and entered the room. 
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“I never heard you come in so quietly before, 
Gene,” said Sharlie, without turning her head, 
“Why is it? Has amy one hurt your feelings? 
I am sure nothing else would have so subdued 
ou,” 

. “Yes, my feelings have been seriously 
wounded ;” but the voice was not Gene’s, and as 
Sharlie turned in quick surprise, she felt herself 
clasped in strong arms that were not Gene’s, while 
other lips than his pressed glad kisses on her 
mouth and brow. 

“O Lee!” was all she could say at first in her 
astonishment; and even when they were quietly 
seated, with his arm lovingly around her, she 
could for some time say nothing but how sur- 
prised she was. 

* Such boys as you both are for surprises,” she 
pouted; “ Gene came upon me as unexpectedly, 
though not in the same way.” 

“And Gene, as you doubtless know, is com- 
pletely charmed with his sister. Such enthusias- 
tic letters as he has written about you! If he had 
been trying to win my admiration for some one I 
did not know, instead of telling me of charms I 
have long adored, he could not have been more 
earnest. I knew it would be so, my darling; 
who could see you and not love ?”” 

“ Here is Gene now,” said Sharlie, as he was 
heard whistling, “It was my last cigar,” and a 
moment later he entered the room. Shazlie 
would have left her place by Lee, but Gene for- 
bade. 

“ You are not to mind me in the least: I expect, 
of course, to be the forlorn third party ; now that 
my big brother has appeared, the baby cannot 
expect any notice. Ovr jolly times are all at an 
end, Sharlie; ‘things isn’t now as they used to 
was been,’ and unless I shoot Lee or myself, I 
shall have to sigh for ‘the days that are not,’ 
while you two live in bliss, and leave me out in 
the cold world alone.” And failing signally in 
his effort to assume a dismal expression, Gene 
seated himself by the fire. 

They soon found, however, that the old days 
were not entirely changed, after all, Lee was 
at home partly on business, which frequently 
called him away, when he would have much pre- 
ferred remaining with Sharlie ; on such occasions 
Gene took his place, so that he was still some- 
times her escort to concerts and lectures; and if 
a sleigh-ride had been planned by Lee, from 
which he was suddenly called away, Sharlie must 
not miss it, and Gene was delegated to fill his 
place. Im the mornings and during the short 
afternoons, the three were often together, while 
one read aloud. At twilight, as they gathered 
around the fire, Lee would join with his silvery 
tenor in the college-songs with which‘ the house 
rang; or he would often, at such times, sit silent, 
listening, with quiet pleasure, to the merry banter 
constantly kept up between Sharlie and Gene. 





He was as much surprised as delighted at the 
merry flow of Sharlie’s wit, and the quickness 
with which she replied to Gene’s mischievous 
sallies, Hers was one of those sympathetic 
natures which, though firm and changeless in their 
inner depths, take their surface coloring from 
those with whom they are associated ; which are 
gay and quick with those of like nature, quiet and 
sedate with the reserved and serious. Thus, Lee 
had never called out this mischievous brightness 
as Gene did, and it was a new pleasure to him to 
find that Sharlie could be so charming in this way. 
A greater contrast could scarcely exist than that 
between these two brothers. In personal appear- 
ance, it was.as decided as in mental characteristics. 
Lee, though tall as Gene, was slender and grace- 
ful, his dark eyes were grave and deep, his lips 
always a little compressed under his dark mus- 
tache, and his forehead marked) with a slight 
frown, as of close thought. His manners were 
quiet and elegant as a Chesterfield’s, and his voice 
never lost its gentleness of modulation in any ex- 
citement. Gene was all restlessness, sparkle and 
life; Lee was the perfection of gentlemanly quiet, 
steadiness and resolution. 

When Lee had been home about two weeks, 
and the time was fast approaching for both 
brothers to leave, Sharlie stood one morning 
reading, by the window. At least, she had been 
reading; but now the book was closed, and her 
dark eyes looked dreamfully out, seeing nothing 
but the images called up by her own thoughts. 
These were with Lee and Gene McLennan; but 
—O unfathomable mystery of a girl’s heart !— 
were they more with the betrothed or the brother ? 
At last, with a half-impatient sigh, she recalls her 
attention tothe book inher hand, ‘ What sorrow 
is in man, that will not finally put itself to sleep ?” 
she has just read from the page before her, when 
the book is closed again. She is expecting Lee 
every moment; but it is not Azs step which causes 
the smile on her pretty lips, and the sudden glad 
light im the hazel eyes. 

“I was not expecting you this morning, Gene,” 
she cries as he enters—but she suddenly stops, at 
the terrible change in him. What can it mean ? 
—that dreadful paleness, those set, quivering lips, 
and the look of awful sorrow and compassion in 
the blue eyes? He holds out his arms to her, 
crying brokenly, 

“O Sharlie! My poor little sister!” 

i 0 @! fothiev eo. @ ot @e atom 

Four years have passed since that dreadful 
morning when Gene had brought to her the news 
of Lee’s sudden death, and, keeping back his own 
crushing sorrow, in his tender compassion for 
hers, had comforted and cared forher. It is hard 
still, after the healing touch of four years, to re- 
member that fearful time: the dreadful sense of 
loss ; the great blank which seemed at first to be 
left in her life; and above all, the constant feeling 

















HIS BROTHER. 








of remorse and self-reproach, that her last thoughts, 
before the dreadful news came, had not been of 
him. Over and over in her memory had rung 
mockingly the words she had been reading, when 
so awfully interrupted: ** What sorrow is in man, 
that will not finally put itself to sleep?” and she 
had denied their truth, passionately and vitterly, 
to her heart. But impossible as it had seemed 
then, that she should ever be comforted, the years 
had done their work; and now she and Gene 
could speak of him, as they often did in their 
long twilight talks, tenderly, with a loving re- 
membrance of all his virtues, and entire forgetful- 
ness of any failings. In all these years Gene had 
never been less to her than in the first bitter days 
when he had brayely put aside his own grief, to 
fulfill the promise made his dying brother to 
“comfort Sharlie.” Never could brother have 
» been more devoted, more unselfish and thought- 
ful; and when she had roused herself. from the 
first shock of sorrow, she had found it easy to re- 
turn his devotion with her ever ready sympathy and 
interest. And when the happy light came slowly 
back to his blue eyes, and the heavy cloud seemed 
lifted a little from their lives, they had still been 
the same to each other—always the same. More 
than once had it been in her power to make what 
the world calls a good match, for her sweet face 
and winning ways won admiration everywhere ; 
but she had gently declined every proposal, un- 
willing to marry whom she did not love. This 
afternoon, as she sits again in the sitting-room, 
her fingers are busy with some pretty work—an 
embroidered smoking+cap—and her thoughts are 
with Eugene. She thinks of the many, many 
happy hours they have spent in reading, talking 
and thinking together; of his pleasure in her 
society ; of his never-failing, frequent letters when 
away from her; of his regular visits home for her 
sake. She recalls her long illness, two years ago, 
and how he camé up every day until she was out 
of danger; how he took time, even then, for two 
or three visits each week; and how those short 
visits were to her the bright spots to. be longed 
for from one day to another; how he sent daily 
offerings of fruit and flowers when she was well 
enough to enjoy them: and recalling all this, 
tears rise in her dark eyes, but not tears of sorrow. 
And he is coming this afternoon! Even while 
she remembers it gladly, she hears him iti the 
hall below. Again, as on that day four years 
ago, a smile parts her lips, as she hears a buoyant 
step on the stairs, and a deep voice singing 
“’Twas Friday Morn,’ and then, he is in the 
room. 

“Working again! What an industrious little 
girl! And something for me? There was never 
a brother so favored with presents. Do you 
know, Sharlie dear, as I came into this room, it 
made me think of the day I first saw you here? 
You were working then, right by this table, and 





I remember well what a lovely picture it made, 
with the firelight shining on everything, and 
making it look so soft-and pretty—and you 
prettiest of all.” 

“ And you were singing about that same lovely 
mermaid, as you came up-stairs. I remember it 
too.” 

“Was I? And I took your work out of your 
hands—as I do now;—and we sat by the fire— 
just as we are about to do now—you in this easy 
chair, and I on this very stool at your feet; all 
just as it was then, except—”’ . 

Both understood what that blank meant, and 
were silent a little while, 

“ Did you wonder at my short note, Sharlie, and 
what it could be’ that I was coming home to tell 
you? I could not write it, Sharlie, for I wanted to 
see your sympathy and pleasure in your eyes, and 
to hear your congratulations from your own lips ; 
for you will congraulate me, Sharlie! Iam going 
to marry the loveliest, sweetest girl in all the 
world; and oh, I love her so dearly!” 

In the deepening dusk, the fire-light blazes 
brightly, and the old grotesque shadows come 
out again to dance on the wall, Again the ruddy 
gleam darts up to the beautiful Clytie over the 
book-case, and then returns to Sharlie, and anon 
hurries back to the marble face. Rest, fickle 
flame! Rest here, and lend your warm color to 
this fair human face! It has need of all your 
glow, for a deathly paleness, almost as white as the 
marble above it, is spreading over cheek and lips, 
and the sweet light has gone out of the brown eyes. 

“I want you to know her, Sharlie ; and she is 
so anxious to meet you. I am sure you will love 
each other. I would have told you of her long 
ago, but I feared she would not return my love ; 
I do not see yet how she can like me, and I am 
in a constant state of amazement at my own 
happiness. I wrote to you the very day she ac- 
cepted me—day before yesterday—and came at 
once to tell you. I am not afraid to rave to you 
about her in this way, Sharlie, for you too have 
loved; and you have been so faithful to Lee’s 
memory, when any other girl would have married 
long ago, that I know you will not think me 
foolish to be so utterly happy.” 

Faithful to Lee’s memory! O Gene! “And 
now I must go back on the next train. Iwant so 
much to stay longer, but a telegram came to the 
office just as I left, on a matter of business which 
I must return to see about. Good-bye, little 
sister, until my next visit, which will be as soon as 
Ican come. There was néver such a sweet, lov: 
ing sister, with such a harum-scarum, good-for- 
nothing brother,” and, leaning over her chair to 
give her his brotherly good-bye kiss, he is gone. 
She sits motionless where he left her, until she 
hears the ‘hall-door close after him, then rises and 
stands for a moment as if utterly bewildered. 
Suddenly she stretches out her arms with a low, 
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heart-broken cry, “O Eugene! Eugene !’’,and 
throws herself on the sofa, where she lies perfectly 
still, with her white face buried in her hands on 
the pillow. The room is quite dark now, but for 
the flickering flames, whose light still wavers on 


the wall; now glowing over Clytie’s fixed loveli- 


ness, now resting on the silky brown hair of the 
bowed head on the sofa, and bringing out gleams 
of gold amid its dusky shimmer. From the quiet 
figure to the marble face, and back again, as if in 
pitying wonder, the fire-light gleams ; and still the 
silence is unbroken, save by that low, moaning 


cry, “O Eugene! Eugene!” 


MARRIED POLITENESS. 








“ Will you?” asked a pleasant voice; and the 
husband answered : 

“ Yes, my dear, with pleasure.”’ 

It was quietly but heartily said; the tone, the 
manner, the look, were perfectly natural and 
very affectionate. ‘“ I beg your pardon,” comes 
as readily to his lips, when by any little awkward- 
ness he has disconcerted her, as it would in the 
presence of the most fashionable stickler for eti- 
quette. This is because he is a most thorough 
gentleman, who thinks his wife in all things en- 
titled to precedence. He loves her best—why 
should he hesitate to show it? not in sickly, 
maudlin attentions, but in preferring her pleasure 
and honoring her in public as well as in private. 
He knows her wort, why should he hesitate to 
attest it? 

“And her husband he praised her,” saith 
Holy Writ; not by fulsome adulation, not by 
pushing her charms into notice, but by speaking as 
opportunity occurs in a manly way of her virtues, 
Though words seem little things, and slight atten- 
tions almost valueless, yet depend upon it they 
keep the flame bright, especially as they are natural. 
The children grow up in a better moral atmos- 
phere and learn to respect their parents as they 
see them respecting each other. Many a boy 
takes advantage of a mother he loves, because he 
often sees the rudeness of his father. Insensibly 
he gathers to his besom the same habits, and the 
thoughts and feelings they engender, and in his 
turn becomes the petty tyrant. Only his mother 
—-why should he thank her?—father never does. 
Thus the home becomes the seat of disorder and 
unhappiness, 

Only for strangers are kind words expressed, 
and hypocrites go out from the hearth-stone 
fully prepared to render justice, benevolence, and 
politeness, to any one and every one but those who 
have the justest claims. Ah! give us the kind 
glance, the happy homestead—the smiling wife 
and courteous children of the friend who said so 
pleasantly : 

“ Yes, my dear, with pleasure.” 





AUTUMN. 


BY CAROLINE A. MERIGHI. 


Clasp hands once more and say ‘“ Good-bye! 
“Good-bye ! love, good-bye !" 

Though the heart beat duil with pain 

And the mournfullest refrain, 

Love can sing its ** Nevermore "— 

Riven from the being’s core 

Lipward flow reluctantly, 
Still, good-bye! good-bye |! 

Over now for thee and me 

Love's sweet summer! Hopefully 

Have we wandered on thus far 

To where chills of autumn are— 

Chills of parting! Silently 

Sits Despair, at life its gate | 

Side by side with tearless Fate, 

Shutting out despitefully 

Love's fair hope for thee and me! 

Autumn! autumn! Falling leaves, 

As the wind the tree bereaves 

Of its summer crown. of joy— 
Good-bye, dear love, good-bye-— 

Shall I say ‘“‘ Remember yet 

All our love since first we met? 

Met at blooming of life's flower 

In the brilliant youth-glad hour?” 
Good-bye, sweet, good-bye— 

I will breathe no self-ful prayer, 

Add no weight nor pang of care 

Though Hope hide for aye her face, 

Though my arms no more enlace 

Thee, whom love hath plighted me. 
Good-bye! dear love, good-bye! 

I will not say to thee “ Forget,” 

Yes, forget that we have met, 
Good-bye, own love, good-bye! 

If to thee it bring but peace, 

Restfulness and heart-release, 

Memory's warning and its cease: 

These are not for me. : 

As I say, ‘ Good-bye, good-bye!” 

Darksome grow forevermore 

All the waves that beat life’s shore. 

By no sun of joy made bright, 

Void of trust and of delight, 

Of thy truth and purity, 

Seemeth all futurity. 

Go! I will not look again ! 

Parting stabs with too much pain. 
Good-bye, sweet, good-bye! 

Do not sob and cling and weep. 

Death at least its tryst will keep, 

Rest shall bring to thee and me, 

Painless shall the heart-sleep be. 
Good-bye, true love, good-bye! 





You will confer the greatest benefit on your 
city, not by raising its roofs, but by exalting its 
souls. For it is better that great souls should 
live in small habitations than that abject slaves 
should burrow in great houses. 
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>WoORK DEPARTMENT A< 


Fics. 1, 2.—TIDY (EMBROIDERY). 
The tidy is made with alternate stripes of dark 
olive green velvet and of Russian holland. The 
velvet is worked in feather stitch with maize 


1 Sy 





filoselle, and the holland in cross stitch from the 
pattern given in illustration 1, with black, yellow, 
green, and two shades of red filoselle. The sew- 
ing together of the stripes is hidden by dark olive 
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wool (double Berlin), sewn on with maize filoselle. 
The border of velvet is worked in feather stitch 
with maize silk, and round the outer edge are 
tassels of green wool, tied with maize silk. 





Fic. 3.—JEWEL-CASE. 


Point russe and satin stitch. Square casket of 
cardboard, lined with blue satin; the sides are 
covered with the same material, and the lid and 
foundation are covered with black satin. The lid 
is embroidered and fitted with a cushion. The 
cornflowers are worked in satin stitch with blue 
silk, the stamina in knotted stitch with yellow, 
and point russe with red. The calices, worked 
with green silk in satin stitch, are also strapped 


Fig. 3. 





across with brown silk. The sprays, tendrils, and 
leaves are worked with olive and brown silks in 
overcast and satin stitch. The sewing on of the 
cover of the lid is hidden by a leaf-shaped ruching 
of satin ribbon. The pockets in the sides are 
shaped as shown in the illustration, the outside 
being covered with black satin and embroidered 
like the lid, and the inside lined with blue satin. 
A loop of blue satin is arranged under the lid for 
the purpose of raising it. 


~ 


Fic. 4.—PINCUSHION (EMBROIDERY). 


Circular cushion covered with blue corded silk, 
edged round with a ruching and box-pleated frill 
of blue satin ribbon, The sewing on of the frill 
is hidden by a vandyked border of white flannel, 
in chain, knotted, and feather-stitch. The flowers 
are embroidered with three shades of pink silk, 
and the sprays and tendrils with moss green and 
blue silks; and with gold thread. Droppers of 
blue silk are then added, and the cushion is lined 
with black leather. 
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Fies. 5 AND 6.—TABLE-COVER, 

Fig. 6 is a square cloth with centre of plain linen, 
and round the outer edge an open-worked border 
as follows: Leave about 6 inches for the fringe, 
and then alternately draw out both ways of the 


Fig. 5. 
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stuff 20 threads, and leave 40. Cut the ends 
partly away from the centre, as shown in illustra- 
tion, then for a bar work 1 buttonhole stitch over 
10 threads (see Fig. 5), and carry the working 








thread on to next bar, crossing the threads where 
they meet in the open square. In the centre of 
the Close squares, Work an eyelet-hole in button- 
hole -stitch. Round ‘the linen centre leave 10 
threads, draw out one, and work a close row of 


Fig. 6, 





buttonhole stitch over the 10 threads, then draw 
together the centre of each § buttonhole stitches 
with ft plain stitch, carrying the wotking thread 
along the wrong side. The frimge is then un- 
ravelled and knotted. 
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Fics. 7,8.—MATCH STAND. 


(See next page). 

The stand is in black wood, and the mount is 
gilt, the band encircling the wood Java canvas, 
embroidered with colored silk, according to the 
design given in Fig. 7. Tassels to match at each 
side. 





Fic. 9.—NEW STYLE OF CREWEL WORK 
_ UPON NET. 
(See next page). 

Pattern in brown and amber for darning on 
net, and a similar design for fringe, These are 
suitable for furnitnre, and the colors can be varied 
to suit those of surroundings. We have chosen 
brown and amber»because they are colors that 
harmonize with every®thet possible shade or tint 
The design for,dataing needs no explanation. 
The fringe is done as follows: Take a skein of 
brown and a skein of amber single Berlin wool. 
Cut these skeins once, and separate each into 
equal portions of three lengthwise. Then lay a 
third of the brown and a third of the amber skein 
together. Take a needleful of brown wool, and 
an inch ftom the end of the two skeins, fasten 
them firmly together with two or thret well-made 
stitches. An inch farther on repeat this process, 
and so on down the whole length of the skein. 
Take then a pair of sharp scissors and cut the 
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skein midway between the two stitches, taking 
great care not to cut the wool by which they have 
been sewn, as this forms the connecting link 
between the little stars of wool. All that now 
remains to be done is to loop this up in equal 


Fig. 7. 
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lengths and sew firmly on the net by meaus of 
stitches on the wrong side. 

The design is suitable for tidies, window-cur- 
tains, mantel boards, and brackets, over brown 
or amber silk or satin, 

Fig. 8. 
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Fic. 10.—CROCHET FANCHON. 


Materials: White Ice Wool, Pink and White 
Filoselle, Pink Sarcenet Ribbon. 


Begin from the centre as follows :—Ist row: 4 
chain, 4 double with 3 chain between each in Ist 
stitch. 2d round: Every round will now begin 
with 2 slip stitch, 4 times alternately 3 chain, 2 
double with 5 chain betweenthem in next 3 chain. 
3d round: * 3 chain, for an in- 
crease 4 treble in next § chain, 
3 chain, 1 double in 3 chain; re- 
peat 3 times from *, 4th round: 
* 3 chain, for an increase 3 treble 
between centre 2 treble of next 
increase, twice alternately 3 chain, 
1 double in 3 chain ; repeat from *. 
5th round: * 3 chain, for an in- 
crease 3 treble in centre of next 3 
treble, 3 chain, 1 double in next 
3 chain, 5 chain, 2 double with 3 
chain between in next 3 chain, § 
chain, 1 double in 3 chain ; repeat 
from *, 6th round: * 3 chain, 3 
treble in centre of 3 treble, 3 chain, 
1 double in 3 chain, § chain, twice 

* comatealw 2 donhle with 7 cheoin 
between it. 5 cnam, tnen 1 double 
in 3 chain; repeat from *, 7th to 
13th round: Like the preceding, 
but one more chain scallop between 
every increase. 14th round: 1 
double in § chain, § chain, then 
crochet to and fro as follows, be- 
ginning at one corner ,—Ist row: 
1 double in § chain of 5th scallop, 
5 times alternately § chain, 2 
double with 3 chain between in 
§ chain, then § chain, 1 double in 
5 chain. 2d row: § chain, 1 
double in § chain, 4 times alter- 
nately 5 chain, 2 double with 3 
chain between in § chain, then 5 
chain, 1 double in § chain. 54 
rows follow like the preceding, 
and then 1 round like the last 
round of the centre square. For 
the rows of tassels take 3 strands 
of white ice wool and 4 of pink 
filoselle, tie them with white 
filoselle, and cut them between 
every knot, leaving the white 
filoselle uncut, then sew them on 
to the crochet, and add the bows of ribbon. 


, 
or 


As trifles for a fair we would suggest the fol- 
lowing: 

A kettle-holder in ordinary knitting made of 
ten stripes, in two alternate colors, such as red 
and blue, green and white, gold and brown; each 

















stripe ten stitches wide, and twenty rows long, 
sewn together when finished, and put on a lining 
in such a way that the rows set close tagether, 
forming plaits, which, being thick, resist the 
heat. They are easy work for old people and 
children, 

A stand for a soda-water bottle: let the car- 
penter cut an oval piece of wood, hollowed out 
in the centre, to fit the side of the bottle, which 

Fig. 10. 


is intended to lie upon it, and so be prevented 
from rolling. Those who are clever at carving 
may carry out a scrol] or wreath of flowers on the 
edge; but it looks well covered with crash or 
serge, with a floral scroll embroidered round, 
or it can also be covered with cloth, with a 
pinked-out border of different colors, if desired. 
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“| RECIPES FOR AFTERNOON TEA.;:: 


FOAMING CHOCOLATE, 
Ingredients.—Chdcolate, 

Milk, 

Yolk of an egg. 
Boil the chocolate and milk (using your own judg- 
ment as to quantity), beat the yolk well with a little 
milk or water, and pour the boiling liquid on to it; 
this makes it foam. Serve at once. 


GLACE OYSTERS. 
Ingredients.—Oysters, 
Ice. 

Take moderate sized fresh oysters, sprinkle with 
salt and pepper. Have a ten pound block of ice, 
melt with a hot flat iron a cavity in the top large 
enough to hold the oysters, place them in it and put 
it in a place where it will not melt till ready to serve; 
the block of ice must be smooth enough to stand 
firm in a platter on a napkin ; garnish the ice with 
smilax, slices of lemon, and thin slices of buttered 
brown bread. 


CHICKEN CROQUETTES. 


Ingredients.—Cold chicken, 

Salt, parsely, pepper, 

Nutmeg, onion, 

One cup of cream, 

One fourth of a cup of butter, 

Dessertspoonful of flour. 
Put the chicken (cut fine), spices and cream on the 
fire; when hot, stir in the butter and flour, boil five 
minutes, and when cold make into balls. Beat up 
an egg with bread crumbs, dip the balls in, and fry 
in boiling lard. If not convenient to use chicken, 
veal may be substituted and is very nice; it must 
be chopped fine. 


BROILED SALMON, 

dngredients.—Slices of salmon, 

Cayenne, 

Butter, 

Salt. 
Cut slices an inch or more from the middle of the 
salmon, dust a little Cayenne pepper over them in 
oiled paper, and broil them over a clear fire, first 
rubbing the bars of the gridiron with suet; when 
done, put on a little butter and salt; serve hot; the 
fish is so rich it requires no sauce. A very relishing 
dish for tea. 


GOLDEN PLOVER. 


Ingredvents.—Plover, 

Butter, 

Salt, 

Slices of bread. 
Truss the plover the same as woodcock, put them 
on a bird spit, tie them on another, and put them 
before a clear fire to roast; place a round of toast 
under them, sprinkle a little salt on them and baste 
them well with butter; when done, cut the toast in 
squares, put it in a hot dish with a little gravy, put 
the birds on the toast and serve them hot; or they 
can be served cold without toast. Roast ten or fif- 
ten minutes, 





TOMATO SALAD. 

ingredients.—Six ripe tomatoes, 

Two hard-boiled eggs, 

Half teaspoonful of salt, 

Quarter teaspoonful of Cayenne, 

Half teaspoonful of sugar, 

Teaspoonful of made mustard, 

Tablespoonful of olive oil, 

One raw egg, 

Half a cup of vinegar. 
Peel and slice the tomatoes, and put them on the 
ice while you prepare the dressing; rub the yolks 
of the eggs to a paste, add by degrees the salt, pep- 
per, mustard, sugar and oi!, beat a raw egg to a 
froth and stir it in slowly; lastly add the vinegar, 
pour the dressing over the tomatoes, and put all on 
the ice, Serve very cold. 


RYE MUFFINS. 

lugredients.—One egg, 

Two cups of sweet milk, 

Two cups of rye meal, 

Half a cup of flour, 

Three teaspoonfuls of molasses, 

Teaspoonful of soda. 
Beat egg into milk, stir in the molasses, add meal 
and flour, dissolve soda in a little hot water and 
stir into the molasses, mix all well together. Have 
the pans hot and bake in a quick oven ; bake in gem- 
pans, or muffin rings. 


RICH SPICE CAKE, 

/ngredients.—One pound of brown sugar, 

Half a pound of butter, 

Four eggs, 

Teacup of milk, 

Four cups of flour, 

Teaspconful of soda, 

Nutmeg, cinnamon, cloves, 

One pound of raisins, 

One cup of molasses, 

Tablespoonful of flavoring extract. 
Beat butter and sugar to a cream, add milk with 
half the soda dissolved in it, then molasses with the 
rest of the soda, then spices, flour, and last of all the 
eggs. Bake about two hours. This is a very nice 
cake, and keeps fresh a long time. 


BROILED SARDINES 


Take large sardines, broil them as any small fish, 
put them on toast, and serve with sliced lemon. 


LEMON PUFFs. 
/ngredients,—One and a quarter pounds of loaf 
sugar, 
Peel of two lemons, 
Whites of three eggs. 
Sift very fine the sugar and mix it with the grated 
peel of the lemons; whisk the whites of the eggs to 
a stiff froth, add it gradually to the sugar and lemon, 
and beat it all together one hour. Make them in 
any shape you please, put the puffs on oiled paper 
on a tin, and bake in a moderate oven six or eight 
minutes. 
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MADELINES. 

dIngredients.—Four eggs, 

Half a pound of butter, 

Half a pound of sugar, 

Half a pound of flour, 

Lemon or orange rind grated. 
Mix well the butter and sugar, then the yolks of the 
eggs, then flour; beat the whites of the eggs to a 
stiff froth and mix by degrees; add the grated rind 
of a lemon or orange. Bake in small tins, fill them 
about a third full, Bake in a quick oven. 


LADY CAKE, 

Ingredients.—Whites of four eggs, 

One anda half cups of sugar, 

Half a cup of butter, 

Two cups of flour, 

Teaspoonful cream tartar, 

Half a teaspoonful of soda, 

Cup of milk, 

Almond extract. 
Beat the whites of the eggs to a froth, add the sugar 
and butter, heap the cups of flour and dissolve the 
soda in the milk; put cream tartar dry in the flour; 
flavor with almond. 


SALAMAGUNDI, 

dngredients.—Oranges, 

Bananas, 

Pineapples, 

Sugar. 
Cut in equal parts oranges and bananas, and about 
a third as much pineapple, sprinkle well with sugar 
stir them all together and set on the ice. If wanted 
for tea they should be prepared in the morning, so 


as to get very cold. Serve with delicate cakes, or 
fancy crackers. 


TEA SANDWICHES, 
dJngredients.—Four eggs, 
One quarter of a pound of butter, 
One quarter of a pound of sifted 
sugar, 
One quarter of a pound of flour, 
Preserves or marmalade. 
Beat the butter to a cream; dredge in the flour and 
sugar, stir these ingredients well together and add the 
eggs, which should have been well whisked. When 
mixture has been well beaten for a few minutes, 
butter a pudding-tin, pour in the batter, and bake 
in a moderate oven for twenty minutes, Let it 
cool, spread one half of the cake with preserves, 
place over it the other half of the cake, press the 
pieces slightly together, and cut it into long finger 
pieces, 


GERMAN MENDALL CAKE, 


/ngredients.—Half a pound of butter, 

Quarter of a pound of sugar, 

Three eggs, 

Quarter of a pound of flour. 

Small cup of blanched almonds. 
Work butter and sugar to a cream, beat whites and 
yolks separately, add the yolks, then flour, then 
whites beaten to a froth; blanch the almonds by 
pouring boiling water on them to remove the dry 
skin, cut them fine; put the cake in very shallow 
pans, and cover it with the almonds mixed with 
half a teaspoonful of ground cinnamon and a cup 
of powdered sugar. While warm cut in diamonds 
or squares, 





CHOCOLATE CAKE. 
Ingredients.— Whites of two eggs, 
Quarter of a pound of white sugar, 
ape of half a lemon, 
ix ounces of grated chocolate. 
Beat the whites of the eggs and the sugar to a frothy 
cream, add the juice of the lemon, and then the 
chocolate. Drop by spoonfuls on a flat tin and 
bake slowly. Very nice to serve with ices or fruit. 


TEA CAKE. 

Ingredients.—One cup of milk, 

One cup of water, 

One egg, 

Four cups of flour, 

Two tablespoonfuls of white sugar, 

Three teaspoonfuls yeast powder, 

Salt. 
Beat the egg and stir into the milk and water, add 
sugar, salt and flour, and lastly the yeast powder. 
Bake in a very quick oven; split, butter and serve 
immediately. This will make two thin sheets. 


WEIPPED CREAM. 


Ingredients.—One-half pint of cream, 

One lemon. 

Quarter of a pound of loaf sugar, 

White of one egg, 
Rub the lumps of sugar over the rind of lemon, 
pound till fine and dissolve in the cream. Put it 
ijuto a perfectly clean cold bowl, and add to it the 
beaten-up white of egg. Take a perfectly clean 
cold whisk and whip the cream to a stiff froth, in a 
very cool place or overice. As the froth rises, lay 
it on a hair sieve in a cool place to drain. It is 
very nice served in jelly or custard glasses, to be 
eaten with fruit tarts. 

VOL-AU-VENT. 

Ingredients.—One pound of puff paste, 

Fricasseed chicken, ragout, cold game 

or cold fish. 

Roll out the paste into the thickness of about one 
and a half inches, and with a fluted cutter stamp it 
out to the desired shape, either round or oval, and 
with the point of a small knife make a slight incision 
in the paste all round the top, about an inch from 
the edge, which, when baked, forms the lid. Put 
the vol-au-vent into a good, brisk oven, and keep 
the door shut for a few minutes after it is put in. 
Particular attention should be paid to the heating 
of the oven, for the paste cannot rise without a tol- 
erable degree of heat. When of a nice color without 
being scorched, withdraw it from the oven, instantly 
remove the cover where it was marked, and detach 
all the soft crumbs from the centre ; in doing this, be 
careful not to break the edges of the vol-au-vent ; 
but should they look thin in places, stop them with 
small flakes of the inside paste, stuck on with 
the white of an egg. This precaution is necessary 
to prevent the fricassee or ragout from bursting the 
case, and so spoiling the appearance of the dish. 
Fill the vol-au-vent with a rich mince, or fricassee, 
or ragout, or the remains of cold fish flaked and 
warmed in good, white sauce, and do not make 
them very liquid for fear of the gravy bursting the 
cast; replace the lid and serve. To improve the 
appearance of the crust, brush it over with the yolk 
of an egg after it has risen properly. 
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HoME AMUSEMENTS AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENT, 


PUZZLES, ETC. 
ARROW PUZZLE. 


The letters forming the shaft of the arrow ex- 
press the name of 2 town in Hindostan. 


++ + F 
+’: F $F + 
i i i 


+t + + + 
' FF + 


The shaft and the point of the arrow begin and 
end with the same consonant. 

The four words forming the feather all begin with 
the same consonant, but end with another conso- 
nant. 

The word making the point is a nickname for a 
father. 

The words representing the feather signify with- 
out light, damp, a water-fowl, anda nickname for 
a boy. 


CORKSCREW PUZZLE. 


The points of the corkscrew, reading from the tdp 
to the bottom, indicate the letters, which form the 
name of one of the choicest delights of the season. 


* + 
Rta 


wor 
é. pel 


i i i 
i 


The first word is a pitcher ; the second is a fre- 
quent sign of sorrow; the third a German proper 
name ; the fourth a river in Germany; the fifth to 
fall in drops; the sixth a girl's name; the seventh 
a wild animal ; the eighth a kind of cloth; the ninth 
an attic room; the tenth and lowest is a fissure. 


NUMBERED CHARADE, 


I am a word of one syllable, and am composed 
of five letters. 

The.1, 2, 3, 4 indicates the native of a European 
country. 

The 4, 3 is a preposition. 

The 1, 3, 4 is a drunkard. 

The 2, 3, 4 is the house he is apt to live in. 

My whole is the name of a distinguished general 
in America, and a distinguished author in Great 
Britain. 





REBUS. 


Although I full of dainties be, 
I never can be fed; 
But something huge you're sure to see, 
If you do me behead. 
Behead again, and ten I count, 
Which straight will give the whole amount. 


CHARADES, 
No. 1. 
My first is part of a lady. 
My second is a graceful addition to her dress, 
My whole is one of her choicest ornaments. 
No, 2. 
My first is an exclamation. 
My second is the product of my whole. 
My third is a repetition of my first. 
My whole is a celebrated city and seaport of 
Portugal. 
A TRANSFORMATION, 
No. f. 
Complete, I am what everybody ought to be, 
Curtail me, and I am what all lovers of fashion de- 
sire to be, and in my very heart I am musical, 


No, 2. 

I am a word of but four letters, and am very fra- 
gile in disposition, yet if you change my head I 
become very strong. Change my head again, and I 
am sharp. When it is changed again, I become 
high and dry, but change again and I am very wet, 


GEOGRAPHICAL SQUARES. 
I. 
rt. Ariverin Russia. 
2. A mountain in Europe. 
3. A town in Palestine. 
4. Ariver in England, 
2. 
. A town in South America, 
. A river in Bohemia. 
. A river in Germany. 
. A river in Italy. 


.. 
. A mountain in Europe. 
. A river in Germany. 
. A town in Africa. 
. A sea in Asia. 
TRANSPOSITION. 

The following sentences may seem to resemble 
the Zulu language, but when translated into English, 
the first will furnish the title of a very good thing, 
and the second the name of a benefactor to the 
American public. 

Dysoge sydla obko. 
Rhasa phaseja elah, 
CONUNDRUMS. 


Why is the letter A like a tardy boy? 
Why is a dusty carpet like a disobedient boy ? 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN AUGUST NO. 
Answer to Window Pussie. 
De SB t.4 8 


e n r 
c e 4 


Alagoas 
y 


1 s 

e i e 

Dt ses @ a 
Answer to Linked Diamonds. 

Ss B 
SS = mn SS 
ST R AW — BERRY 
Z AT ARK 
Ww Y 
Charade, 
Extra-ordinary. 

Rebus. 

Virgo, virago. 


A Transformation. 
Pearl, pear; earl, ear. 


Double Acrostic. 
M o a B 
A n n A 
R ae Ss 
ie K 
E 1 b E 
T a r T 


American Towns Enigmatically Expressed. 


1. Jackson. 6. Raleigh. 

2. Springfield. 7. Hartford. 

3. Portland. 8. New Haven. 
4. New York. 9. Alton. 

5. Baltimore. ro. Cincinnati. 


Central Acrostic, 


a Cc t 
t Oo e 
o R e 
a N t 
a Cc t 
Pp oO t 
a B e 
Buried Generals. 
1. Wellington. 3. Taylor. 
2. Ney. 4. Soult. 
Buried Admirals. 
1. Howe. 3. Nelson. 5. Digby. 
2. Graves. 4. Pellow. 





GAMES. 
HOOPS. 

These serviceable toys can be used, adorned or 
plain, and furnish amusement both to single players 
or companies of comrades. Useful hoops can be 
gathered from old barrels while stouter ones, manu- 
factured for the purpose, can be purchased in the 
shops. More dainty ones are painted in bright colors, 
and adorned with little brass be!ls strung on wires 
across the centre, like the spokes of a wheel, or at- 
tached to the inside of the rim. Iron hoops with, 
metal sticks are excellent for service, but when a 
hook is turned in the end of the stick to keep the 
hoop in place, as it is trundled along, a great deal of 
the fun of the game seems to vanish with the lost dis- 
play of skill. 

TURNPIKE. 

This game is adapted to any number of players. 
Any kind of course may be marked out, such as a 
straight road, a circle, or an oval like a real race- 
course. Along this track at convenient distances are 
erected “the pikes,” built of two stones or bricks 
laid a few inches apart. Each of the “ pikes” has a 
“‘ keeper"’ or boy, who stands to watch it and keep it 
in order. The other players in turn, or in a train, 
run their hoops, called for the time the “ horses,” 
through the “ pikes.”” Whenever a player fails to make 
the passage, the ‘‘keeper”’ calls a halt, claims the hoop, 
and takes his turn, while the unlucky player takes 
charge of the pike. A single player can arrange 
the pikes for himself, and make it a trial of skill to 
run through them all. 

GRACE-HOOPS. 

This pretty pastime is sometimes called the 
Graces, and is a very charming exercise for ladies 
and young girls. A small hoop is required for each 
player, with two sticks about three-quarters of a 
yard in length, and slightly pointed at one end. 
The player holds the grace-hoop upon the sticks, 
which are crossed, and shoots it with considerable 
force by suddenly drawing the sticks apart. A 
single player can toss the hoop upwards and catch 
it as it falls, and two players can make a pleasant 
game by throwing and returning the hoop to each 
other, while considerable skill can be shown in 
keeping up two hoops in the same manner. By 
wrapping the hoops with ribbon they are made quite 
pretty. 

BASTE THE BEAR 

Is a very rough but amusing game, well suited to a 
group of boys in need of active exercise. In the 
first place two boys are chosen, one to serve as the 
Bear, and the other as the Leader. The rest of the 
company then twist their handkerchiefs into whips. 
The Bear squats on the ground to represent that 
animal, and holds in his mouth the end of a rope, 
the other end of which is held by his Leader. The 
other boys then endeavor to baste or hit the Bear 
with their handkerchiefs, while the Leader defends 
him zealously with a rod ora handkerchief. The 
first boy hit by the Leader immediately takes the 
place of the Bear. The chief difficulty of the game 
is for the Leader to retain the rope while defending 
his charge, and the Bear is extremely likely to tip 
over from the awkwardness of his position. 
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[IFERARY NO¥ICES, 


From THE AUTHORS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
New York :— 

"TWIXT WAVE AND SKY. By Frances E. 

Wadleigh. 

Miss Wadleigh’s name is already familiar to our 
readers, as a contributor to GODEY’s LADY's BooK, 
and we take pleasure in commending her novel. It 
is thoroughly pure and healthy in tone, interesting 
in plot and incident, and shows that the author will 
make her mark in literature. The style is crude in 
places, and there are some Americanisms of expres- 
sion that an older author would avoid, but the book 
is enjoyable in spite of some defects, 


From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila.:— 

NILE DAYS; or, Egyptian Bonds, a novel, by 

Catharine Bates. 

In these days of daily editions of new novels, it is 
pleasant indeed to find one so original and delight- 
ful as Nile Days; an account of a journey from 
Cairo to Angoosh, with the results to a charming 
party of travelers. The characters are especially 
well sustained, and that of the heroine must attract 
all lovers of the pure, womanly woman. In the 
volume are two exquisite poems, one of which we 
quote: 

“If I had known in the morning 
How wearily all the day 
The words unkind would trouble my mind, 
I said when you went away, 
I'd have been more careful, darling, 
Nor given you needless pain ; 
But we vex ‘ our own’ with look and tone 
We might never take back again. 
“And though in the quiet evening 
You give me the kiss of peace, 
Yet it might be that never for me 
The pain of the heart should cease. 
How many go forth in the morning 
Who never come back at night ; 
And hearts are broken, for hard words spoken 
That sorrow might ne'er set right. 
“ We have careful thoughts for the stranger, 
And smiles for the sometime guest: 
But oft for ‘ our own’ the bitter tone, 
Though we love ‘ our own’ the best. 
Oh, lips with the brow impatient! 
Oh, brow with that look of scorn! 
*Twere a cruel fate were the night too late 
To mend the work of morn.” 


From T. B. PETERSON & Bros., Philadelphia :-— 
MISS MARGERY'S ROSES. By Robert C. 

Meyers. 

Mr. Meyers’ short stories in our columns have 
been very popular with our readers, who will prob- 
ably also give a pleasant hour or two to the perusal 
of ‘‘ Miss Margery’s Roses."" Upon his background 
of roses, he weaves a pathetic love story, with two 
heroines, each of whom is perfectly natural, perfectly 
lovable, and yet offering strong contrasts of charac- 
ter. The work is a summer idyl, a charming poem 
in prose, 


From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philacelphia :— 
THE FELMERES, a novel, by S. B. Elliot. 
“The author of this novel has taken for her 
Subject a theme that is now greatly agitating the 





intellectual world, namely, the contest of Rational- 
ism and Christianity. The story depicts the career 
of a young woman of great purity of character, who 
has been deliberately brought up in unbelief, her 
conduct being always guided by the deductions of 
reason rather than by faith or the teachings. of 
religion. Marrying into a Christian family, her ex- 
periences are strange, and these make up the net- 
work of the story. The intellectual and pure- 
minded atheism of the heroine is contrasted with 
the selfishness and bigotry of certain conventional 
Christians, who in turn are compared with lofty ex- 
amples of a high and true Christian life. The book 
is written from the Christian point of view, the 
character of the heroine being modeled on a high 
ttype, with the purpose of showing that the best 
natural gifts of mind and heart are insufficient with- 

out faith, The author, we may mention, is a 

daughter of the late Bishop Elliot, of Georgia." 

APPLETON'’S NEW HANDY VOLUME SERIES :— 
GEIER-WALLY; a tale of the Tyrol. By Wil- 

helmine Von Hillern, A pleasant romance of 

peasant life in the Oetz Valley. 

THE LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. By Charles 
Lamb. 

Old friends in new dresses should be always wel- 
come, and the admirers cf Charles Lamb will find 
the Essays of Elia pleasant reading in the conveni- 
ent Handy Volume form. The present collection 
comprises that well-known piece of humor, “ Poor 
Relations,”’ that powerful temperance lecture, “ The 
Confessions of a Drunkard,” the touching biography 
of ‘‘ Barbara S——,"’ and many other old favorites. 
THE YELLOW MASK. By Wilkie Collins, 

another old friend, but which will well repay more 

than one perusal, 

LITERATURE PRIMERS. English Composition. 
By John Nichol, M. A. Balliol, Oxon, L.L. D., 
Professor of English Language and Literature in 
the University of Glasgow. 

The book before us will be found a valuable ad- 
dition not only to students, but to authors, especially 
those trying their pens for the first time. It con- 
tains chapters upon Accuracy, Purity, Clearness, 
Precision, Strength, Grace, and Versification, which 
are subdivided into every branch of each subject 
treated. 

A-SADDLEIN THE WILD WEST. By William 
H, Rideing. Appleton’s New Handy Volume 
Series. 

This is a glimpse of travel among the mountains, 
lava beds, sand deserts, adobe towns, Indian reser- 
vationsand ancient pueblos of Southern Colorado, 
New Mexico and Arizona; written in entertaining 
style, which leaves the reader to wish there was more 
of it. 

EPIPHANIES OF THE RISEN LORD. By 
Rev. George Dana Boardman, Marginal Notes 
and Copious Indexes. 

The resurrection of Christ and his appearances to 
His disciples are given by at least five of the writers 
of the New Testament, and not all are in harmony 
in their versions. The author, in this book, takes up 
each of the separate stories, and weaves:a most 
refreshing and encouraging resume of the nain 
facts, leaving only indifferent details in seeming cons. 
tradiction. We could wish this book might find’ 
readers in every home in our land, 
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WE do not answer correspondents through the 
Book. All communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address, and have a return 
stamp enclosed. 





Next in importance to the grain and hay harvest, 
the farmers of New England and the West count 
ihe harvest of apples ; and the industrious party rep- 
resented in Mr. Darley's exquisite rural scene, seem 
fully impressed with the value of the pretty crop they 
are so busily gathering. Dozens of pies and barrels 
of cider are shut up in the rosy skins, and even the 
child, peeping over its mother’s shoulder, is count- 
ing the treasures before its delighted eyes. Mr. 
Darley has set his graceful group in one of his un- 
surpassed pictures of country scenery. Our readers 
shouid remember that no other magazine in the 
country gives to its readers steel plates designed ex- 
pressly for it by the leading artist in America, and 
that original steel plates by Darley are to be had 
only by subscribers te GoDEY'S LADY's BooK. 

Since ‘ Pinafore"’ is the delight of old and young, 
grave and gay, we hope that our readers will be 
pleased with the “ Pinafore overdress" in our dia- 
gram pattern. [t will be admitted to be an improve- 
ment upon the calico pinafore many will remember 
as the abomination of childhood. It is graceful and 
becoming, and drapes well in any material. 

The mammoth colored fashion plate gives new 
designs for autumn, both for street and house 
wear, 

We would call especial attention to the new 
crewel work on net in our Work Department. It 
is designed for curtains, tidies or brackets, and is 
easily worked and very effective, promising to be- 
come one of the most popular patterns of this kind. 
There is a table cover for afternoon tea, that the in- 
dustrious lovers of fancy-work will do well to use, 
as itis handsome when finished, and pretty work 
for leisure time. 

In our fashion pages will be found a desirable 
bathing dress, some new patterns for mantles, néc- 
essary at this season over summer dresses, a crochet 
fanchon, and new designs in jewelry and other details 
of a fashionable costume, 

Our literary department is rich and varied, with 
contributions from Miss McKeever, Kate Crosby, 
Ella Rodman Church, and other favorites. Miss 
Reeves and Miss Reed continue their interesting 
serial, and interest enhances in the ‘‘ Gentle Belle,” 
now rapidly approaching a conclusion. 

The recipes for an “Afternoon Tea™ will be 
found to be delicious, and to present a tempting 
appearance upon the table, 

The song “ When the corn is waving, Annie 
dear,’ is by Blamphin, and both air and words are 
very pleasing. 

To those who are proposing to make up clubs for 
1880, we would ask a careful examination of Go- 
DEY's LADY’s BOOK. The magazine i¢se// is our 
best advertisement, containing, in each number, 





every attraction to be desired in a journal for the 
family. The fashions are the latest importations 
from Paris and London, the steel plate is a/ways a 
new and original design, not a copy of some worn- 
out subject, taken from other periodicals ; the novel- 
ties are new designs, the literary department from 
the pens of the most talented writers in the country, 
the juvenile department carefully prepared and 
containing amusement for young and old, the reci- 
pes ¢ested, and written out expressly for our use by 
a practical housekeeper. 

Examine one number, and place yourself in cor- 
respondence with us in ainple time for active work 
in the fall campaign. 


HINTS ON HOME ADORNMENT. 
NUMBER TWENTY-TWO. 


This article may be considered as a continuation 
of the last one, as it describesa similar style of or- 
namentation, though the process is more difficult. 
An exquisite mirror frame can be made by following 
directions here given, provided the amateur worker 
is possessed of considerable patience and some 
artistic skill, 

The frame should be made of close-grained, hard 
wood—white maple (not the bird's eye or curled 
maple) and box-wood or linden will be best. It 
must be rubbed perfectly smooth with fine sand- 
paper, and the pattern for the ornamentation may 
be sketched on white paper, then cut out, laid on 
the frame and held in position by means of tiny 
pins. Mix lampblack and turpentine to the con- 
sistency of thin cream, and with this paint around 
the paper design with a camel’s hair brush. The 
paper may then be lifted and moved along until the 
pattern extends around the frame. 

The design in Fig. 1. is suitable for this purpose, 
is partly shaded, but will need to be enlarged. When 
the first coat of paint is dry, the wood must be 
painted over and over again (allowing each coat to 
dry thoroughly in turn) several times until a jet 
black is produced. Then, when quite dry, varnish 
with superfine copal. The veining of leaves and 
shading of the design—which, after taking off the 
paper pattern, shows in the plain white wood on 
the dead black ground—should be made by delicate 
shading or stippling with India ink. Use a fine 
steel pen instead of a brush for this part of the work. 


| When this is dry varnish with copal, and when that 


has dsied thoroughly, rub down carefully with finely 
powdered pumice stone, applied by means of wet 
soft flannel. Wash this off with clear water, and 
when dry varnish again, and again rub down, con- 
tinuing this process until a highly polished surface 
is produced. The last coat of varnish must be laid 
on with great care and very smoothly. 

For another style of mirror frame, a flat border 
of oak, gilded and ornamented with a branch of 
pointed leaves, and an appropriate motto, is pretty 
for a boudoir. The veining of the wood shows 
through the gilding, adding to the effect. Still 
another, and novel form, is of ordinary pine wood 
covered with plush, of suitable color to conform 
with the furniture of the room in which it is to be 
used, and studded with gilded nails around the edge. 
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If one is weary of square and oval frames, one in 
-the shape of a clover leaf is odd and pretty for a 
small dressing room ; and still another variation of 
shape is made by drawing a triangle across a clover 
leaf, which preduces the unique style indicated by 
the small sketch beiow. 


Fig. 1 





For the imitation lacquer, described in the last 
article, it is often a great improvement if some parts 
of the ornamentation are raised, and for this pur- 


Fig. 2. 





pose a preparation called “ Chinese raising "’ is sold 
in artists’ furnishing stores, This can be manufac- 
tured at home by preparing the following mixture: 
To two parts white lead, add one part litharge and 


one part umber mixed with gold size, a littleturpen- | 





tine and varnish. Only enough turpentine should 
be added to make a paste. Give one coat of this to 
the parts which you desire to have raised, and then 
set the ornamented article away till next day; re- 
peating this until the parts are sufficiently raised, 
This should be allowed to harden for a week, unless 
it is dried by heat, in which case three days will be 
long enough, The gilding (as described in last 
article) is applied over this paste, giving the effect of 
raised lacquer. E. B.C. 

LADIES who desire a faultless complexion, free 
from impurities, should have recourse to Madame 
Rowley's Medicated Toilet Mask. Many leading 
society ladies have paid tribute to its marvelous 
virtues as a beautifier. For descriptive treatise, 
containing full particulars, address The Toilet Mask 
Co., 1164 Broadway, New York. 

A CHINESE DINNER.—To the English guest at a 
Chinese table it seems odd to begin dinner with the 
dessert, and end it with the soup; to drink the 
wine smoking hot, out of little china cups, and 
have your food brought to you ready cut up into 
small pieces, and to be presented with a couple of 
sticks, instead of a knife and fork, to eat it with; to 
have, instead of napkins, a provision of little bits of 
silk paper by the side of your plate, which, as you 
use them, the attendants carry off; to leave your 
place between the courses, to smoke or amuse 
yourself, and to raise your chop-sticks to your fore- 
head, and then place them horizontally upon your 
cup, to signify that you have finished your dinner. 
On the other hand, the Chinese can never get over 
their surprise at our way of dining. They ask how 
we can like to drink cold fluids, and what can have 
put it into our heads to make use of a trident to 
carry food to our mouths, at the risk of pricking our 
lips or poking our eyes out. They think it very 
droll to see nuts put on the table in their shells, and 
ask why our servants cannot take the trouble to 
peel the fruit, and take the bones out of the meat. 
They are themselves certainly not very difficult in 
the nature of their food, and like such things as 
fried silk-worms and preserved larvz, but they gan- 
not understand the predilection of our epicures for 
high game, nor for cheesé that appears to belong to 
the class of animated beings, So there is something 
to be said on both sides of the question, 

IN the depths of the sea the water is still; the 
heaviest grief is that borne in silence; the deepest 
love flows through the eye and touch; the purest 
joy is unspeakable; the most impressive preacher 
at a funeral is the silent one whose lips are closed. 





THERE is one statement of faith made by Charles 
Kingsley which receives most cordial responses from 
many men who regard ordinary creeds with indif- 
ference: ‘‘ Of all good things that can befall a man 
in this world, the best is that he should fall in love 
with a good woman.” 

THE most beautiful may be the most admired 
and caressed, but they are not always the most 
loved, 
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THE above design is a commodious arrangement of a country house. With rooms of ample size, it 
can be built of brick for about $8000, ALBERT. W. DILKS, Architect, 
roo1 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FASHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the guetnes of | 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at 2 distance, the | 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter exe- | 
cute commissions for any who may desire it, with the 
charge of a small percentage for the time and research re- 
quired. Spring endl aabemnes bonnets, materials for dresses, 
jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s ward- 
robes, mantillas, and mantelets will be chosen with a view 
to economy as well as taste; and boxes or pa for- 
warded by express to any _ of the country. For the 
last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
es the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 

ack. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and general style of the 
person, on which much depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Book have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; and, 
whether the person sending the order is or is not a subscri- 
00d to the Lapy’s Book, the Fashion Editress does not 

now. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the pro, é . 
tture, ave to be addressed to the care of the Godey's 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

No order will be attended to unless the m is first 
vrecetved. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of fawn colored camel's 
hair, made with shirred front, and overskirt in the 
back; it is trimmed all around the edge of skirt with 
a pleated ruffle. Jacket bodice cut square at the 
throat and filled in with crepe lisse. Vest, trimming 
on sleeves, and collar of navy blue silk, parasol of 
the same, lined with color of dress, Fawn color 
chip bonnet trimmed with navy blue, and gay col- 
ored ribbon, and blue feather. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of pink silk; the front 
part of skirt is kilted, the back is a long train. The 
parier and overdress in black, which also is fastened 
across the front breadth near the bottom of skirt, is 
made of white gauze embroidered with colors. 
Basque bodice and coat sleeves. 

Fig. 3.—Bride’s dress of white silk; the front is 
shirred and trimmed at the edge with a knife pleated 
ruffle headed by a box pleated one. The corsage 
is made plain down over the hips to give the ap- 
pearance of a princess dress, the skirt in back is 
looped up with bouquets of orange blossoms and 
leaves; the edges being trimmed with a knife 
pleating headed by a band of satin. The corsage 
is cut surplice, coat sleeves. Illusion veil coming 
over face, and falling down to the edge of skirt in 
back, wreath to correspond with flowers on skirt. 

Fig. 4.—Walking costume of gray camel's hair 
and silk, the skirt is kilt pleated of the camel's hair, 
the paniers and long pointed bodice of the same. 
The sash is of silk; the panieris edged with a band 
of silk, and loops of ribbon form the trimming 
down the front, and upon sleeves. Hat of gray 
chip trimmed with long feather, satin and velvet. 
Parasol of same color as dress. 

Fig. 5.—Dinner dress of plain blue silk and striped 
satin. The underskirt is of the satin. trimmed with 
two narrow ruffles of the plain silk. Princess pol- 
onaise, cut surplice at the neck, elbow sleeves; the 
revers of polonaise are of satin, as is also the trim- 





ming on bodice and sleeves. The polonaise is 


trimmed with Russian lace and looped in back with 
ribbon, 

Fig. 6.—Suit for girl of six years, made of gen- 
darme blue cashmere; the underskirt is trimmed 
with box pleated ruffles edged with velvet; deep 
jacket bodice with box pleat in back which forms 
an overskirt trimmed, with velvet. Hat of straw 
trimmed with velvet and wing. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress of figured batiste, gray 
and blue; it is made made with two skirts, the lower 
and upper one each trimmed with pleatings. Rib- 
bon bow at side and ribbon belt around the waist, 
round cape trimmed with lace and looped up with 
ribbon bow on right shoulder, Gray chip hat 
trimmed with double-faced gray and blue ribbon 
and blue flowers, ribbon strings tied under the chin, 

Fig. 2.—Gentleman's scarf pin, composed of one 
large pearl, apparently pierced bya gold arrow; this 
pin can also be used for fastening ladies’ bonnet 
strings. 

Fig. 3.—Straw hat for girl of eight years, made of 
gray and red mixed straw bound with red silk, 
trimmed with silk pompon and balls and ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Ladies’ walking boot, open up the front, 
with straps and buttons fastening them. 

Fig. 5.—Bathing shoe of canvass, with sole of 
cord ; rosette and sandals of red braid ; either plain 
écru or colored stockings are worn with this shoe 
when bathing. 

Fig. 6.—Ecru leather belt with buckle and orna- 
ments of gilt and steel, chain to correspond to at- 
tach a fan or a vinaigrette to. 

Fig. 7.—Bathing costume in pale blue flannel, 
consisting of drawers, with trimming of embroidery 
of several different shades of wall-flowers. Blouse 
with pleated plastron in front, fastened by a band 
and buckle; long sleeves, both the upper and lower 
part of which, as well as the edges of the blouse, 
being embroidered in the same manner as the 
drawers. 

Fig. 8.—Riding costume, the habit of dark blue 
cloth, buttoned with silver buttons over a vest of 
ivory cloth with small pearl buttons. Riding hat of 
dark blue felt, with long veil of blue or cream col- 
ored silk gauze, cream color gloves, riding whip with 
coral handle. 

Fig. 9.—White pique dress for child of four years 
old, cut gored and trimmed with neediework em- 
broidery, and a fancy braid. 

Fig. 10.—The Jeannette neckiet, made of French 
jet, every plaque of which is cut in facets; a cross 
to correspond depends from it. This necklet is 
very effective over a high, black dress. 

Fig. 11.—Fancy apron for girl of three years; it 
is made of fine India mull, the front tucked and 
divided by crosswise rows of embroidered insertion ; 
it is cut square in the neck and short sleeves. The 
skirt is trimmed with fine tucks above the hem, 
pocket at the side. The back of apron hangs full 
from the yoke at the neck, fastened by ribbon sash 
bow in the back, the ribbons fastened at each side. 

Figs, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18.—Fashionable 
pins : 
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Fig. 12.—Gold butterfly for the hair, ornamented 
with precious stones. 

Fig. 13.—Gentleman's scarf pin, in gold and 
silver. 

Fig. 14.—Lace pin for lady; the easel is of gold, 
the picture in enamel of different colors. 

Fig. 15.—Pin for the hair, gold enameled with 
different colors, and diamond eyes. 

Fig. 16.—Pin for fastening bonnet strings, in the 
shape of a skate, the skate being of silver, the straps 
enameled to represent leather, 

Fig. 17.—Pin for the hair in the shape of a hatchet, 
gold and silver engraved. 

Fig. 18.—Pin for the neck, made of gold, the 
birds enameled in blue, the rest of the pin is of 
different shades of gold and of silver. 

Fig. 19.—Lady's walking dress; the underskirt 
and waist is made of plain navy blue silk, the skirt 
trimmed with a plaiting, the sleeves are trimmed to 
correspond. Pinafore tunic (full sized pattern given 
in our extra diagram sheet), made of damassee of 
two shades of blue; it is cut to form a square neck 
waist and is trimmed all around with an embroid- 
ered band of plain silk or with lace. This is a 
very pretty style of making an overdress to freshen 
up a soiled or defaced silk or wool dress. Navy 
blue straw hat, trimmed with satin and flowers. 

Fig. 20.—Velvet or leather belt fastened with a 
slide, with a portmonnaie at the side. 

Figs. 21 and 25.—Front and back view of ladies’ 
evening dress, made of brocaded silk of a pale 
peach color, and striped silk gauze of the same 
shade. The underskirt is made of the silk, also 
the waist. The front is trimmed with puffs of the 
gauze, the square filling of the waist and panier, over- 
skirt in back, and trimming on sleeves, are also of 
the gauze, trimmed with loops of ribbon and Bre- 
ton lace pleated on, 

Fig. 22.—Cap of mull muslin, arranged over a 
foundation of stiffened net, and trimmed with pink 
satin ribbon, white lace and insertion. Echarpes 
of lace fall on to the neck at the back, and a fold 
of satin ribbon is twisted around the crown and 
ends in bows and loops. 

Fig. 23.—Hat for young miss, of dark brown 
straw, trimmed with a band of velvet, and silk 
cord, buttons and tassels. 

Fig. 24.—Lizard pin for fastening neckties, stud- 
ded with small rubies. 

Fig. 26.—Morning cap for lady, made of mul! 
muslin, the edge trimmed with a ruche bound with 
black velvet or colored ribbon, and finished by a 
bow at the back, 

Figs. 27 and 29.—-Pansy brooch and earring ; 
these are made both in gold, silver and enamel, and 
are suitable and extremely pretty for young girls’ 
wear. 

Fig. 28.—Short dress for lady, suitable for house 
or street wear; it is made of black silk and wool 
damassee ; the underskirt is of black silk in kilt 
pleats, the overdress is cut in very deep turrets 
bound with silk, between which the underskirt is 
shown. -Jacket bodice, double breasted, open with 
revers of silk at the throat. The sleeves are made 
to correspond with trimming on skirt. 

Fig. 30.—Front and back view of dress for child 





one year old ; the front is gored, the back has a kilt 
skirt set upon the waist with small basque upon it, 
the dress is made of nainsook muslin trimmed with 
needlework edging. 

Fig. 31.—Front and back view of dress for boy 
of three years. It is made of écru and brown 
camel's hair, the front has a plain skirt of écru and 
a deep vest of brown, the back has a kilt skirt, and 
deep jacket, all of the écru. Collar, cuffs, and band 
upon side of front flaps of brown. 

Fig. 32. —Mantle for lady, made of heavy corded 
black silk or cashmere, trimmed with lace and rib- 
bon bows, 

Fig. 23 —Mantle for second mourning, made of 
silk, trimmed with four narrow pleated ruffles, edged 
with a narrow ruffle of crepe. 

Fig. 34.—Mantle for mourning, made of Henrietta 
cloth or the material of dress; the pleating in the 
back is entirely of crape, edged with a narrow crape 
plaiting; the same trims the neck, and also the 
sleeve, headed by a broad fold of crape. This can 
also be made of different goods, and trimmed with 
lace or fringe for a lady not wearing mourning. 

Our diagram pattern this month is of the Pinafore 
tunic, illustrated in Fig. 19, page 213 of fashions. It 
consists of two pieces, half of front and half of back, 
and these are joined by the corresponding notches, 
It is draped at the sides, and may be either fastened 
on the shoulders, or buttoned at the back, The 
underdress may be cut either ex Princess, or as a 
skirt with a round-waisted bodice, 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 

Although September is the first autumn month, 
little or no change is seen in the fashions, as the 
weather is so warm as to make the wearing of our 
summer clothing not only a necessity; but as the 
colors are now so nearly harmonious for all seasons, 
a change is not so early required as in years past, 
when such very light-colored summer clothing was 
worn as to make a change to darker shades desira- 
ble. A new material which promises to be very 
popular the coming season is called merveilleuse 
satin. It is the name of a new satin, less glossy and 
cooler to wear than the satin weall know. We will 
describe a new and very pretty model for making 
up a black dress of it, black being the most popular 
for this intermediate season. In the front of the 
skirt there are three kiltings of striped satin, bor- 
dered with narrow satin bands; the tunic is draped 
in three places, Casaquin with a square traverse in 
front, fastening with a double row of buttons, and 
round the neck a satin fichu, and a crepe lisse ruche. 
These casaquins are most convenient, for they can 
be worn with several varieties of skirts. Plain col- 
ored skirts are trimmed with dark velvet; plaited 
skirts are separated at regular intervals with upright 
bands of claret, royal blue, or myrtle green velvet; 
the color of the casaquin assimilating with that of the 
velvet. 

Black grenadine dresses for afternoon and evening 
wear are all mounted on a satin foundation, and 
white lace is used for trimming them. Breton lace 
continues upon everything, but foi/e d esprit, a del- 
icate spotted lace, much worn by our grandmuthers, 
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is likely to supersede it. These are cotton laces, 
but they are given what is called the thread finish 
by being woven in irregular meshes, that can 
scacrely be distinguished from those of hand-made 
laces. Byzantine point also washes well, and is 
much used for trimming ; it imitates the rich designs 
of antique laces. Russian laces, in braid-like pat- 
terns, and Cluny lace, and point de Raguse, are all 
fashionable on children's dresses. Black Breton is 
principally used for millinery purposes; it is almost 
too frail and ineffective for dresses. Laces beaded 
with both jet and gold are very desirable for brighten- 
ing up black dresses and bonnets, and, as the beads 
simply outline the design, it is easy to modernize 
any lace on hand by sewing on fine jet beads. 

White flannel costumes are very fashionable for 
watering places and mountain resorts. They are 
made with kilted skirts, mounted to a narrow band, 
and trimmed above the hem with a crossband of gay 
bandana plaid ; the overskirt with its short scarf-like 
tablier, and long draped back, is also bordered with 
plaid ; the basque bodice forms paniers on the hips, 
and the bandana plaid is cut in a crossband round 
the throat. Others have the cream woolen skirt 
kilted all over, and bordered with a narrow band of 
cashmere pattern. With these are worn the panier 
casaques, made of Louis XV. Indienne, or casa- 
quins of Indienne, the designs of which are outlined 
with gold thread. There are also dresses made of 
unbleached muslin, and called cheese cloth cos- 
tumes; they are trimmed either with crossbands of 
red and yellow plaid, or with colored alpaca braid. 
These are made up with paniers and waistcoats and 
plaitings, and are very inexpensive. Bright dashes 
of color, as will be seen, are equally fashionable on 
cheap as on costly dresses ; in fact, it is difficult now- 
adays to say what is not worn. The amount and 
variety of color introduced into outdoor costumes 
produces a brightness not seen for many seasons. 
Dress is nothing if not effective, and great is the 
difficulty to keep within the line of good taste when 
handling these gay colors. 

A popular combination consists of a union of 
plain woolen material with either dots or checks of 
different colors and sizes. The plain dark blues and 
clarets are always combined with plaids, into which 
these dark colors enter, and are united with the in- 
evitable old gold color in different shades. The 
paler materials, en the contrary, such as mastics 
and light stones or ash gray, are combined with 
checks made up of pinks and blues, with lines of 
olive, and brown, or black. 

A very pretty costume made for a fashionable 
mountain resort, and afterwards to be worn as a 
house dress in the autumn and early winter, is made 
of pale turquoise blue cashmere; the skirt in front 
has two tunics, ¢ach one bordered with a band of 
claret velvet; the single tunic at the back is likewise 
edged with velvet. The casaquin is entirely of 
claret velvet; the jabot of point d’ esprit; the hand- 
kerchief, trimmed with point d' esprit, was just visi- 
ible in the casaquin pocket. For ornaments to wear 
with this, two cabochon rubies were mounted for 
earrings, and the small pins now so fashionable— 
ruby headed, connected with gold chains on the 
jabot. Itis a most beautiful and successful costume. 





Jewelry is more influenced by the whims and 
fancies of individuals than by fashion. The dis- 
tinguishing features in .the modes just now are that 
earrings are small, that large lockets, in fact any 
kind of locket, is almost out of date, and large 
brooches things of the past. Quaintness and oddity 
of design characterize modern fashions in jewelry; 
for example, see the variety of pins given among our 
fashions. Imaginea gridiron witha ruby heart, and 
its suggestions of wasted affection, applied as ear- 
rings; or a small Balmoral boot in gold. For a 
gentleman's pin, the daintiest of high-heeled shoes 
have been transfixed by a pearl-headed stick; and 
the crutch and tooth-pick badge is also utilized, 
while the well-modeled ape is a particular favorite. 

Quaint and curious devices hold good in bracelets 
as in other things: among a variety of good designs 
one of clasped hands, the gift of friendship, with an 
appropriate motto inside ; looking at it one way one 
motto is visible, and another when the position of 
the bracelet is reversed. This is capable of much 
variety. A gold handcuff, presented by a gentle- 
man, and locked on the wrist of the fair recipient, 
is a curious but not uncommon conceit in bracelets, 
and frequently is used instead of an-engagement 
ring. Broad bands are decidedly going out; the 
bangle is the universal type of the modern bracelet, 
Like the rings, there are many of them sold in sets 
of three in one case, with distinct gems on each, 
placed so as to set diagonally on the arm. The 
serpent bracelets, which in putting on twist round 
and round the arm, made in gold and silver, plain 
and jeweled, are another dominant fashion; but 
there has been an equally flexible bangle just 
brought out, reproduced in some of the finest 
patterns from the antique. 

Should any of our readers require family diayponds 
reset, they will do well to remember that the chief 
thing to aim at is lightness, actually and in appear- 
ance, Sprays of diamonds in floral designs, and 
stars, are the favorite headdresses. A band bracelet 
with a row of close-set diamonds on half the circum- 
ference is a favorite mode of setting; silver and a 
clear, transparent setting is the fashion. Diamonds 
and sapphires blend well together. We were par- 
ticularly pleased with a necklet formed of a chain 
of close-set pearls; the pendant in the form of a 
horse-shoe of diamonds and sapphires. Shamrock 
leaves in clusters of diamonds are also fashionable, 
A handsome diamond cross, set in a gold case, 
which, when closed, looks like a gold cross and 
nothing more, is a novel mode of always wearing a 
valuable ornament; earrings are also so arranged. 
Cat's-eyes are very much in favor, but their high 
price puts them within the limits of but few. Pearls 
in strings and sets are very much worn; entire 
pearls, black and white, often forming the centre of 
a cluster of diamonds, so set that almost the whole 
of the pearl is seen. Pearl and pink coral, and 
pearl and lapis lazuli, are fashionable combinations, 
which develop the beauties of both. Turquoises 
are now fashionable, mounted in fine gold of 
Etruscan designs, for brooches, carrings and pend- 
ants. 

There is a strong and decided feeling in favor of 
revivals of antique designs, and those of Holbein 
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are now most fashionable. A crystal cross finely 
engraved, tipped with enamel and gems, is a good 
specimen of his work. Pendants of the Queen 
Anne period and the Stuart period are mostly oval, 
with bows of gems surmounting them. 

Rings are worn much in sets, and a very usual 
present for a bridegroom to his bride on her wed- 
ding-day is a set of three rings, each with distinctive 
gems. A large gold gipsy ring set with gems, 
having often a motto or date inside, is the usual 
engagement ring. Lozenge-shaped rings, revivals 
of old antique designs, are also worn. 

In the small knicknacks connected with jewellery, 
the same quaint feeling is apparent. Cleopatra's 
Needle, accurately engraved, both in gold and 
silver, forms a small pencil case. The last new 
gold-mounted smelling bottles have dog's heads 
for tops. A fly is the fancy ornament of the day; 
a pretty little fly, so skilfully and perfectly imi- 
tated that it looks like life. When it is mounted 
on a pin, and fastened in a corner of the necktie, it 
deceives every one. Flies are also worn as earrings, 
and as just alighting on a porte-bonheur bracelet. 

There are some new watches, which are suspended 
from Japanese chatelaines, in dead silver, with the 
pattern in gold, This chatelaine has three plaques, 
held in place with tiny chains. The watch is like- 
wise in dead siiver, decorated with a pattern in gold, 
and the patterns represent the Lotus or the Ibis. 

The belts and bags so popular with American 
ladies are again very fashionable. For general wear 
light-colored morocco belts are used, with bags at- 
tached ; and the favorite is of alligator skin with its 
peculiar square grains. Belts of medium width are 
most becoming to the figure, but those four inches 
wide are most fashionable. Black English morocco, 
or Russia leather, and the popular English sealskin, 
its rdigh surface like that of the familiar mummy 
cloth, are all used for bags and belts. 

A more dressy fashion is that of having a wide 
plain belt and flat square bag or reticule made of 
the material of the trimming of the dress. Thusa 
simple but very fine black camel'’s-hair, with basque, 
short apron, and pleated skirt, has for its only orna- 
ment a broad belt of black satin, with a square satin 
bag attached, and fastened by a button of beaded 
jet. A dark green costume of silk, trimmed with 
gay brocaded silk, has a round reticule of brocaded 
silk suspended from the belt by cord and tassels of 
red, green, and old gold. A gray corduroy suit has 
a bag of the corduroy, with the monogram of the 
wearer in oxidized silver on the bag. The chain 
and buckles are also dull silver. 

New cuffs and coliars have the entire outside of 
solid colored gingham, either pink, buff, or light 
blue, while the inside is of white linen, with the 
rolled-over English points at the throat, wrought in 
rows of fine embroidery that spread outward like a 
fan. This embroidery is the color of the gingham, 
The cuffs have a single embroidered point turned 
over on the colored surface. 


HINTS ABOUT THE DOINGS OF THE FASHION- 
ABLE WORLD, 


A fashionable entertainment, very popular abroad, 
is rapidly gaining favor in this country; this is a 





complimentary breakfast. Seclal breakfasts usually 
take place at 10 or 10:30 a, m.—of course, at this 
hour, it is a real breakfast, no luncheon, which a 
later hour necessitates, although given the title of 
breakfast. Both gentlemen ard ladies may be 
guests at the breakfast table, but ladies only usually 
receive invitations to a luncheon party. The break- 
fast is a less troublesome and far more social and 
enjoyable meal than dinner, Business gentlemen 
can rarely find leisure to attend, but literary persons 
and gentlemen of leisure can thoroughly enjoy them, 
more than an evening entertainment, which has 
none of the novelty or variety of this morning one 
to recommend it. Invitations to a breakfast being 
usually written, need not be issued more than five 
days before the entertainment. Indeed, a breakfast 
may be almost impromptu, and not shock the social 
dogmas of the very severest of our formalists. The 
style of this note may be quite as informal as any 
brief but friendly note, or the invitation can be 
written upon the lady's visiting card under the 
name, ‘Breakfast at ten o'clock, July 2oth;"’ this is 
all that is required. This breakfast need not be 
elaborate, but it cannot be too dainty in its food or 
in the appointments of the table. Great margin is 
allowed in the table linen for these entertainments ; 
the cloth can be of the finest damask, with embroi- 
dered border and corners, the whole trimmed around 
with lace of some of the many new styles ; the nap- 
kins should match the table-cloth in trimming. The 
best of everything, prepared in the choicest of 
styles, but nothing heavy nor excessive in quantity, 
should be prepared, Walking costumes are worn 
by both gentlemen and ladies, also visiting gloves, 
which are removed at table. If ladies and gentle- 
men are equal in number, the hostess is careful to 
arrange for partners at table ; if the sexes be unequal 
in numbers, ladies are informed of their lady part- 
ners by the hostess, and they seek their assigned 
places at table, which is told by a card with the 
name upon at each plate. The host conducts the 
eldest lady, or the one entitled to most considera- 
tion ; if there is no host, the hostess leads the way 
to the breakfast-room, accompanied by her most 
honored guest, either gentleman or lady. The food 
is served from.the sideboard oz from the table in 
courses, according to taste or convenience ; and the 
only way in which the mere formaiities of a break- 
fast differ from those of a dinner are that the coffee, 
chocolate, and tea service is attended by the hostess, 
in front of which she sits, and the courses are less 
in number. Guests depart within half an hour 
after leaving the breakfas:-table. After-calls of 
formality are not expected after a breakfast given in 
this simple style. The grand and formal breakfast 
demands handsome toilettes for the ladies, and not 
full dress for gentlemen. The table is arranged very 
much as for the less formal meal, but many ladies 
omit attending personally their coffee-urns for large 
parties. The parties rise from the table at a signal 
given by the hostess to her opposite lady guest, and 
all seek the drawing-room, to remain but a short 
time before taking leave. A visit of thanks is rigor- 
ously insisted upon by etiquette after a grand party 
of this sort. 
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BROWN’S 


Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrise 


is the most agreeable article for cleansing the teeth 
ever introduced to public notice. It has won its 
way upon its merits. Its mission is to beautify the 
face by healing the gums and pbitesing _ th 
without the resultant injury. It never fails to ac- 
complish this. Ladies who try it once, buy it right 
plos and recommend it to others. cents a 
ttle. 





THE NEW ENGLAND 
mw yd Boston, employing 
ment ofessors, 


A FINISHED 

MUSICAL lism seit 

a 

with MARU collaicral gavantages. sorprospectus 
address E. Tourjée, Music Halt, Boston, Mass. 

a week in your own town. Terms and $5outtit 

free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine, 


Sp bd tae mas cured by Bate’s Appliances. Send 
for description to Simpson & Co., Box 2236 New York. 











COLGATE & C0’S 
WEDDING MARCH BOUQUET, 


A Delicate Perfume for the Handkerchief. 








FOR THE 


RELIEF OF PAIN 


we firmly believe “ BRown’s HOUSEHOLD PANACEA” 
will more surely quicken the blood, and heal— 
whether taxen internally or applied externally, and 


thereby more certainly relieve pain, whether ¢ ronic 
or acute—than any other pain alle viator. 
ranted double the ro of an 
rhe 


It is war- 
other medicine 
for similar uses. by ali dealers in medicine. 


25 cents a bottle. 











TILE MASK 


A 

and imparting a Clearness and Brillia 

fa om that can not be produced by an other ER nown means, 
me 

in 





genious pa (the only one of the kind), is soft aud flexible 
form, and may b 
WORN DURING SLEEP 

or at any time, as the wearer may elect. It proves at once 
Harmiess, Cleanly, Comfortable, wa One Apply, end is indispens- 
able to Ladies who value a Beaut pie ‘xion, 

The MASK is sold at a moderate is di ed to su t 
= use of injurious Cosmetics—an “itu Gell care w 
or years. ESCRIPTIVE TREATISE, 
tortneantala, mailed FREE. Address, 
THE TOILET MASK COMPANY 

1164 Broadway, New "York. 





CURE BY ABSORPTION. 
THE GREAT EXTERNAL REMEDY. 


“SAPANULE” 


Get a bottle and test its marvellous power. 
reaches every part of the organism, cleansing aw b 
all obstructions, drawing inflamed and impover- 
ished blood from weak and diseased parts to the 
surface, and by absorption returning the life-cur- 
rent puritied to sustain and strengthen. Inflam- 
mation cannot live where “Sapanule’’ is applied. 
It is a certain and prompt cure for RHEUMATISM 
NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO or BACKACHE and 
HEADACHE. No preparation ever offered to the 
—— is sO prompt and sure in Curing and Heal- 
ng all accidents to the living organism. Wounds, 
Bruises, Sprains, Sores, new or old, Chil- 
blains, Cold Sores, Boils, Piles of all kinds, 
Burns and Scalds, Bleeding and all accidents 
and diseases of the Head, Body, or Feet, “SAPA- 
NULE” at once relieves ‘and cures. Try it, and if 
not satisfied call for your money and get it. 

PINT AND QUART BOTTLES, 50c, and §1, 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
LAZELL, MARSH & GARDINER, Wholesale Agents, N.Y. 
SAM UEL GERRY & CO., Proprietors, 237 Broadway, N. ¥, 
SMITHS S VALVE ORCAN 
ete get Li et 


we willsend for ONE-POURTH PRICE, THIRTY cane, 
stamps to pay packing 


post 
ONLY 81.00 Sir sSing tree len Arenal cron 
r day at home. Samples worth $5 

$5 0 $20 kr: Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


GOSSAMER 


WATER-PROOF GARMENTS. 


5 GRAND MEDALS: 
Exposition Universelle, Paris, 18'78; 


Centennial International Exhibition, 
Philadelphia, 1876. 



























Get the Genuine! Beware of worthles: 
imitations! Ask for the Gossamer Water- 
Proof its, and see for yourself that 


our firm-name is stam 
of the garment. None are genuine with- 
; out they are sostamped. Our garments 

never, under any exposure, to either 
cold or warm weather, adhere together, or grow soft and 
worthless. Weigh from 12 to 16 ounces; can easily car- 
ried in the pocket. Send for Tilustrated Circular. 


COSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO. 
289 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


ped on the loop 





Gt is impossible to be sick when Sop 
Bitters are used. One trial proves it. 
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Schomacker Piano-Forte Manufacturing Co., 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, 
AND 
UPRIGHT 
PIANO FORTES, 





These World- 
renowned Instru- 
ments have been 
Awarded the 
highest honors 


wherever Ex- 
hibited. 


Patent Electro-Gold Piano Wires. 
THE GOLD STRING PIANO. 
An Absolutely Perfect Instrument. 


Increased Purity, Quality, and Resonance of Tone. 
Increased Resistance to Atmospheric Action. 
Increased Richness and Elegance of Appearance. 


vVVarerooms No. 1103 


Ohestnut Street. 





AMAR INDIEN 


(Universally prescribec. vy the Fac- 
ulty).—A Laxative, Refreshing and Med- 
icated Fruit Lozenge; for the immediate 
relief and effectual cure of Constipation, 
Headache, Bile, Hemorrhoids. &c. Tam- 
ar (unlike pills and the usual purgatives), 
is agreeable to take and never produces 
irritation. E. GRILLON,27 Rue Rambu- 
tenes aris. Sold by allchemists. E FOUGERA 
& CO., 30 North William Street, New York. 









ONGAN CO., 


INVENTORS AND ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS OF THE Ame- 
rican Cabinet or Parlor Organs, now the MosT POPULAR 
AND WIDELY USED oF LARGs MosicaL InarRUMENTs, 
have received in recognition of the superiority of the 
Organs of their make the HIGHES® HONORS AT 
EVERY WORLD'S EXHIBITION FOR THIRTEEN 
YSAGS. No other Ameri: an Maker ever received such 
atany. Dr. FRANZ LIsZ2T characterized these orgaus 
as ‘‘ matchiess,”’ “unequalled.’’ Ina letter wri'ten by 
him within a few weeks, he expresses his satisfaction 
with the one he has now had more than two years, 
adding, ‘“‘Should a larger, two manual instrument be 
needed for the Conceris in the new hall of the Academy 
of Musie at Pesth (Hungary), I will purchase another 
Mason & Hamlin Organ.’ 

FIFTY STYLES, at prices little more than those of 
inferior organs, vis. : $54, $66, $78, $54, 690, $99, $105, 
$110, $14, $120 te $500, and upwards, Before r 
éhasting any Organ send for our LATEST ILLUS. 
TRATED CATALOGUBS and PRICE LISTs, with NEW 
STYLES and much information, Seat fres, 154 Tremont 
Street, Bosten; 46 East 14th Street (Unien Square), New 
York; 250 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


M K Your Linen with Clark's Indelible 
A R Pencils. Sold at all stationers. 








EMPLOYMENT FOR LADIES OR MEN. $50 TO $100 
PER MONTH easily maue seijing Mas. Jutia McNair 
Wrieut’s new book, entitled 


The COMPLETE HOME. 
The Morals, Health, Beauty, Work, Amusements, Mem- 
ber , > Ttoney, Savings, and Spendings are all cle rly dealt 
with fu fascinating style, full of anecdote and wit, h»ld- 
iny the threads of a charming narration of fami.y life. 
Por fall description and extra terms, address 
J.C. MeCurdy & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ieee BALM restores and develops the bust. 
Warranted sure and safe. Price, $!. New Enatanp 
}emeat InstitvTs, 42 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


VASELINE. 


Grand Medal at the Philadelphia Exposition. 














AT A en 
SILVER MEDAL AT THE PARIS EXPOSITIVN, 





The most valuable family remedy known for the 
treatment of wounds, burns, sores, cuta, skin diseases, 
rheumatism, chilblains, catarrh, hemorrhoids, etc. 
a eo coughs, colds, sore throat, croup and diph. 

eria, etc. 


Used and yerone by the lead sicians 
Europe and America. se . 


The toilet articles made from Vase- 
line—such as Pomade, Cold Cream, Camphor 
Ice, and Toilet Soaps—are superior to any 


ones, 
Try them. 25 and 50-cent sizes of all our goods. 


Sold by Druggists. COLGATE & CO., New York. 


$72 AWE. K. $12 a day at homeeasily made. Costly 
Outét free, Address Tavs & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
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FERN SCREEN. 


(For Description, see Fashion Department.) 
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Figs. 14, 15. 




















Fig. 22 
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Fig. 28. 
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FAR AWAY. 


Words from SUMMER SONGS of COUMPRY LIFE. © Music by Mrs. J. WORTHINGTON BLISS. 
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in- ing, Who se - mind us of the 

















£°; Laughing round» the Christmas fire, Brightened by — ‘its rud «dy 
home, Some up -\one» the world of wa-ters, All their lives “are forced to 
past, But they ae ad all things so, Seas Nothing in this world can 
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Published in sheet form, price 30 cts.,.by WM. H. BONER & CoO., agts., 
No. 102 Chestnut Street, Phila 
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Fig. 34. 
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